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Our Home, Our Country, and our Brother Man. 


Clean Cultivation. 


By clean cultivation is meant the removal of all ex- 
traneous growth from plants and trees so that what- 
ever is designed for the benefit of usefully growing 
plants may not be retarded. We apprehend that the 
importance of clean cultivation is not yet fully ap- 
preciated in this country. We have so much land 





Agricultural Fairs in Maine---1866. 


eties which hold exhibitions this fall, with the time 
and place, so far as they have come to our knowledge. 
The list will be kept standing, and we hope the Seore- 
taries of Societies not mentioned below will forward us 
the necessary information, including name of the 
person who is to deliver the annual address, that our 
list may be corrected so as to include all the Societies 
who are to hold Fairs this season:] 


Aroostook, at Houlton, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 26th 
and 27th. Address by Hon. Patreas Barnes, of Portland. 

FRANKLIN, at Farmington, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 3d, 4th and 5th. Address by N. T. Tres, M. D, 

Wa po, at Belfast, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 3d, 
4th and Sih. 

OxroxD, at South Paris, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 9th, 10th and 11th. 

East Somerset, at Hartland, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
11th and 12th. 

Norta Paxonscor, at Lincoln Village, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Oct. 3d and 4th. 

Kennesso, at Readfield Corner, Wednesday and Thursday, 


[We publish below a list of those Agricultural Soci- be om 
be do 


that we have but little time to do anything as well as 
it should be done. Once or twice hoeing corn and 
will not accomplish the whole of what may 
ne with profit. The influence of one tree or 
plant upon another is very great. An apple tree 
crowded in between other @rees of a kind 
will never produce much fruit, nor will the cereals 
produce plump grain when choked up by ‘grass and 
weeds. 

We have been much pleased in watching the course 
of our Hibernian neighbor, Laughlin, who had a crop 
of potatoes last year on a piece of high, rocky land. 
At the time of digging not a weed had been allowed to 
go to seed. His crop of potatoes was good, though but 
lightly manured. We had the curiosity to knew how 
he would succeed in raising wheat the present year on 
the same ground. He sowed a bushel and a half on 
the piece and realized twenty-four bushels of plump 
wheat—enough to bread his family a year, and fairly 





Oct. 3d and 4th. Address by Wa. B. Sxauz, A. M., of Mon- 
mouth. 

Kenxepec Untow AGRICULTURAL AND Horticu.torat at Gar- 
diner, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 2d and 3d. 

Nort Aroostook at Presque Isle, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 3d and 4th. 

Sacapanoc at Topsham, Tuesday, Wednesdiy and Thursday, 
Oct. 9th, 10th and 11th. 

Haycock at Ellsworth, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
Sept. 26th, 27th and 28th. 

PiscaTaQuis at Foxcroft, Wednesday and Tharsday, Oct. 34 
and 4th. Address by Hon. A. M. Roputsoy. 

Norra Watpo at Unity, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 9th 


and 10th. ' 

Lixcon™, at Waldoboro’, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 3d, 4th and 5th. 

West Penosscot, at East Corinth, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Sept. 25th and 26th. 

Banoor Horticu.turat, at Bangor, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Oct. 2d and 3d. 


Srars Exnrerriox or Horses, at Augusta, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 





Town Shows. 
Jar, at Jay Hill, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 10th and 11th. 








Third New England Fair. 





We gave in our news department last week a brief | 
summary of the proceedings of the late New England} 
Agricultural Society’s Exhibition at Brattleboro’, Vt. 


out-distancing his neighbors in grain raising. We at- 
tribute his success fo two causes: one, a favorable sea- 
son, and the other to clean cultivation. The best hop 
field we have seen, and portions of which have yielded 
the large amount of one ton to the acre, was hoed 
over the present year no less than seven times. Gar- 
deners understand the importance of constant stirring 
the soil and keeping down the w throughout the 
season, in order to secure the results. Nothing 
exhausts a soil like plants when ripening their seed, 
and many of the useless plants that infest our soils are 
fullef it. In English husbandry great attention is 
paid to clean cultivation, which explains the reason 
why they have such marvellous crops of wheat and 
other grains. 





A New Fumigator. 


Our wool growers will be glad to know that they can 
have in ‘“‘Hutchins’ Improved Fumigator’’ just the ar- 
ticle so much desired for destroying ticks on sheep. It 
has long been known that tobacco smoke is the most 
effective remedy for their destruction that has ever 
been tried, but the difficulty attending its application 


The large amount of space in our present issue taken | has prevented its common use: hence the use of liquid 
up by the admirable address of Ex-Governor Andrew, | tobacco, which is bad to apply and if too strong often 


precludes the idea of our giving any extended notice 


of the exhibition as was our intention. The facts 


which are brought together in this address in exem~- 
plification of the immense material progress of our: 
country—in population, mechanical skill, agricultural | 
productiveness and general wealth—are really sur- 
prising; and they are arrayed in a flowing, graphic | 
and suggestive rhetoric that renders the mass of sta- 
tistics a glowing panorama of the people, the industry, 
the material achievements and the prosperity of the 
country. It is not a mere holiday address, but one | 
pregnant with important facts and ideas, clearly and | 
impressively setting forth the importance of manufac- 
tures and the mechanic arts to the welfare of the 
whole sommunity. 

The meetings for discussions were well attended, 
and we trust the remarks may be written out in full by 
the several speakers, and appear in the volume of the 
Society’s Transactions. The subjects under discus- 
sion were the ‘‘General Principles of New England 
Farming;”’ ‘‘Cattle Breeding,’’ and ‘‘Wool and the 
Wool Tariff.’’ 

A meeting of the Trustees of the Society was held at 
the President’s marquee, on the Fair Grounds, dur- 
ing the morning of the last day of the Fair, at which 
the following resolution, offered by 8S. B. Phinney of 
Barnstable, was adopted: 

Resolved, That the protection of American indus- 
tries of every description, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of national revenue, and the necessities of both 
producer and consumer is one of the most important 
duties of the general government at this time; that 
the agricultural interests of the Eastern States, as 
well as of the larger grazing lands, the Western, Mid- 
dle and South-Western sections of our country require 
such @ tariff as will sustain them against the competi- 
tion of foreign wools produced by cheap labor, cheap 
land and cheap capital; and that the Senators and 
Representatives of the New England States in Congress 


are hereby requested to urge the adoption of such a 
tariff at the earliest possible moment. 


On motion of Judge Colburn, President of the Ver- 
mont State Society, it was voted that a copy of the 
resolve be furnished to the members of the New Eng- 
land Society. 

A meeting of the Wool Growers’ Association was 
held at 10 o’clock on the Fair Grounds, at which Dr. 
Geo. B. Loring presided, and 8. B. Phinney of Barn- 
stable was Secretary. The present Board of officers 
was re-elected for the ensuing year, and the following 
gentlemen were appointed a Committee to carry out 
the views of the Association in relation to the tariff on 
foreign wools: Dr. Loring of Massachusetts; E. Ham- 
mond, J. W. Colburn, L. Brainard and Daniel Kim- 
ball of Vermont; C. D. Perkins of Massachusetts, and 
I. N. Sawyer of New Hampshire. . 





A Troublesome Weed. 


Messrs. Eprtors:—Permit me through the col amns 
of your paper, to ask a question about ‘‘Roman Worm- 
wood,”’ as it is generally called. I have a field nearl 
eovered with this obnoxious weed, occasioned I think 
by sowing grain with wormwood seed in it. The 
question is, what is the best mode of destroying it? 


rman Propagate from seed which dro from it 
mat  0¢ from the. foot, en beth? tag 


we respectfully, E. G, 8. Incranam. 


Camden, Sept. 10th, 1866. 





Notes. The above troublesome weed (Ambrosia 
antemisiafolia, of the Botanists) is one hard to get rid 
of, and if any of our readers can tell us by what man- 
agement it can be completely overeomé, we shall be 
glad. It is often called ‘bitter-weed >» ““rag-weed,”? 
&c., and propagates itself from seed. On being turned 
under by the plow, the seed will live severa) years in 
the ground, and .when again brought to the surface 
on re-plowing, the seed will germinate.—Eps. 


20@eo 


Hints from Business Letters. 





From the business letters of some of our corres- 


pondents, we publish the following items: 


Corns ror Burns. ‘8, H. M.”’ writes: “You may 
say to the readers of the Farmer, that kerosene oil is 
4 sure and safeoure for burns, if applied immediate. | Pl** 
ly. It is also good for bruises. I have tried it fre- 


quently for the above, and know it to be good.”’ 


For 4 Faxon. A. K. Snell, Oxford, says when in- 
dications of a felon appear take a piece of runnet and 
soak it in warm milk until it becomes soft, then apply 
it to the part ‘affected, renewing it occasionally, and 
keeping it on until oure is produced. Our corres 


pondent writes that it is a sure remedy. 
Mowstrovus Son Frowen. Our agent, 8. N. Taber, 


writing from Poland, says: “I send you the dimen. 

among the 
rocks of Oxford, on the farm of H. Nelson: Stalk 84 
feet high, flower 8 feet 104 inches in giroumference. 
I think it would yield one quart of seed. A profitable 


sions of a tall sun-flower which I measured 


Crop for hens.”’ \ 


one pes which he planted in rich soil, he raised” five 


hundred and five. A large increase, truly. 





proves fatal to sheep as well as ticks. The above ar- 
ticle consists of a cast iron cylinder ten inches in 


length fitted at one end to be easily inserted into the 


lows. This cylinder, being filled with cut tobacco is 
ignited on top and the smoke forced into the wool by 
the action ofthe bellows. It was patented and is man- 
ufactured by Isaac Hutchins, Jr. Wellington, Me., 
who exhibited it at the late N. E. Fair where it was 
awarded adiploma. It is something all our sheep 
raisers should have. A spesimencan be seen at this 
office. 








Communications, 
pREENpET ie 
Practical Entomology.---No. 18. 











Crickets. An insect which is very common at this 
season of the year and later, is the cricket (Achetade.) 
They have been divided into three kinds, burrowing, 
field, and climbing crickets. Our species are the field 
cricket, which live principally upon vegetation, and in 
some instances, prove quite destructive to the farmers’ 
crops. Our most common species is the short winged 
black cricket, measuring about three-quarters of an 
inch in length. . They are to be found in multitudes in 
all our fields in October. The scientific name of this 
species is Acheta abbreviata. Another species of a 
brownish color, quite small, measuring less than a half 
inch in length, is quite common during the summer, 
being found in swarms. This called Acheta vittata. 
Crickets lay their eggs in the ground and come to ma- 
turity in late autumn; some hibernate. It is said 
there is no house cricket in Maine, but we have re- 
peatedly heard the shrill of some species in the house 
during autumn evenings. The shrilling of the cricket 
is caused by rubbing together the wing covers, and it 
is ue | the male that has this power of producing 
sound. 

Ants. These insects which are :popularly termed 
pismires, should be classed among our beneficial in- 
sects, for they are industrious scavengers, cleaning up 
and destroying much animal matter which would 
otherwise putrefy and taint the air. They belong to 
the order Hymenoptera, and pass through a complete 
transformation. Their food consist of both vegetable 
ani animal juices, and though they may sometimes be 
an annoyance, they can be readily forgiven for their 
good services. They belong to class of insects 
which, like bees and wasps, live in communities, and 
the greater part of which are neuters or workers, that 
is, they are not perfect insects and capable of perpetu- 
ating their kind. The neuter ants are wingless, and 


exhibit in regard to saving their cocoons, a long oval, 
white body, nearly the size of the ant, taking it in 
their powerful jaws and conveying it to a place of 


intending to place it on the setti 
it on 
board the next day. On going to look for it t ued 
the ants had taken ion, rui 
_ thoroughly eaten out and cleansed the inside. 
| just been reading of a farmer in Massachusetts who 
| saved his squash vines this year by oy ii ants 
| from the ant beds or hills and placing them on the 
vines, thus cleaning and ridding of the bugs. 








HA 





Yours, &c., 
Nore. The box containing the worm was dul. 
ceived, but it contained only a cocoon with a 
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PURE COTSWOLD BUCK, “DR. KANE »” 
Ownep By Caartrs Coriiss, Havernitt, Mass. (See advertisement in this number.] 
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The following item is going the rounds :—‘*Much 
has been written about borers in apple trees, but the 
whole of it does not amount to anything. When you 
find that one has made a hole in a tree, drive ina 
plug; that is death tothem.”” What wise and sen- 
sible advice! Locking the stable door after the horse 
is stolen. Nine cases out of ten the hole mentioned 
is made by the borer when it leaves the tree in the 
beetle form, and goes forth to deposit eggs for another 
generation of ravagers, and only an empty hole is left 
for the plugging operation. Geo. E. Bracxerr. 

Belfast, Sept., 1866. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
The Wool Question---Reply to “‘Long- 
wool,’’ 





Messrs. Eprrors :—In your issue of August 30th, 
I notice a communication signed “Long-wool.”’ I 
am much obli to this merino hater, whoever he 
may be, for his compliments. He says that I do not 
believe the old adage, ‘half the truth is a lie,’’ and 
then goes on to state, that I sheared my coarse wool 
sheep about the first of May, and my fine wools about 
the middle of June, some six weeks later. Now the 
facts are as follows: I sheared my coarse wool sheep 
about the 8th of May, and my merinos on the 29th, 
30th and 31st of May; and my communication that 
my neighbor Long-wool refers to, was mailed the 4th 
of June. He then goes on to state that I kept my fine 
wool sheep stabled all winter, while the coarse wool 
| sheep ran out. Now this statement is not only unftir 
| but it is untrue. My coarse wool sheep occupied the 
| game stable with the fine wools. They were fed in 
the same stable, in the same way, and at the same 
time with the fine wools; and were allowed more 
| room under cover than the sime number of fine wools, 
| and were allowed the liberty of the yard only in pleas- 
| ant weather; and if Mr. Long-wool knows anything 
about the management of my flock, he knows this to 
be the case. He also states that after careful inquiry 
he cannot learn that Mayo & Son, or any other man- 
ufacturing firm in this county, have paid over sixty 
cents per pound for any wool this season. Now 
whether Mr. Long-wool believes in the old adage or 
not, he undoubtedly knows, if he has inquired very 
carefully that Mr. Robinson, proprietor of the Sebec 
factory, offered me four shillings for my wool. This 
would be equal to fifty cents per pound without de- 
ducting anything for shrinkage, it being unwashed; 
and if he wishes any proof of this he can get it by 
refirring to Mr. R. He also must know that fine 
wool conld not be bought in any quantities for sixty 
cents per pound at the time coarse wool was selling 
here for fifty an fifty-five cents. It is true that 
Mayo & Son bought a large lot of fine wool in Somer- 
set County for sixty cents per pound; but at the time 
he bought it coarse wool was selling at forty-five and 
vas f cents per pound. 

stated in your isssue of June 2st, that Mayor & 
Son would pay from fifteen, to twenty cents per pound 
more for fine wool, than they would for coarse wool. 
Mr. Mayo told me the first of May, that he had been 
paying sixty-five cents per pound for Kemmebec, or 
merino wool, and that at the same time he could not 
ay over fifty cents per pound for our common wool. 

e also said that there would be from fifteen to twen- 
ty cents per pound difference between fine wool and 
coarse, this season; and at the time I wrote that com- 
munication, the price of wool was not established. But 
it matters not how the price of wool ranges in this 
county this season. Every man that reads the papers 
and notices the price current, can see for himself the 
difference between coarse and fine wool; and wherever 
fine wool is raised to any extent, it will sell for, its 
market value. 

Mr. Long-wool tells us that his neighbor, Mr. Seth 
Lee, wintered twenty-eight coarse wool sheep, that 
sheared one hundred and seventeen pounds of washed 
woel, being an average of four and one-seventh pounds 

head, and they raised thirty lambs, and he sold 
is wether lambs for three dollars per head. Now 
suppose we take Mr. Long-wool’s statement, as far as 
it goes, and add to it a few facts, and see how the case 
will stand. Mr. Lee’s twenty-eight coarse wool sheep 
produced one hundred and seventeen pounds of wash- 
ed wool, worth fifty-five cents per pound, amounting 
to sixty-four dollars and thirty-five cents; they pro- 
duced thirty lambs worth three dollars each, amouat- 
ing to ninety dollars; total income, one hundred and 
fifty-four d and thirty-five cents, ($154.35.) Now 
these twenty-eight sheep will weigh as much as thirty- 
five of my merino sheep, and will consume as much 
fodder; and thirty-five of my sheep sheared two hun- 
dréd and seventy-three pounds of unwashed wool, or 
an average of seven and four-fifths pounds per head, 
(I have been offered fifty Gents per pound for it, making 
it worth one hundred and thirty-six dollars and fifty 
cents. Now we will suppose that [ raise only thirty 
lambs from these thirty-five sheep, and they are worth 
only two dollars and fifty cents per head, to sell to the 
butchers ; making seventy-five dollars for my lambs, 
and a total income of two hundred and eleven dollars 
and fifty cents, ($211.50) against $154.35, for the 
same amount of fodder consumed, or a balance of fifty- 
seven dollars and fifteen cents, ($57.15) in favor of the 
Merinos. 

Now any man that is acquainted with both grades 
of these sheep will say that this isa fair statement. 
But my Long-wool friend has the advantage of me; 
IT was not aware that there was a man living in town 
by that name, until [ saw his communication in your 
paper; and I conclude by the reading of this article 
that he has just arrived in town, and has been misin- 





Atkinson, August 31st, 1866. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A Note about Polished Rocks. 


: in the Farmer a short 
communication written by John Gilpin, criticising the 
short note I wrote you about ‘‘Polished Rocks,’’ I beg 
to say in reply that I do not think he could well have 
written an, more in my favor than he did. He 

rocks upon mountains wear away in- 
stead of being made smooth, so that my remark shows 
that he admits rain has a tendency to wear away any- 
Sing ening = Senter with be Therefore the hard- 
er substance, the more smoothly will its surface 
after exposure to rain, snow and ice. Have 
readers of the Farmer ever seen a soft rock 
rocks upon the 
crevices is because 
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EX-GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


At the New England Agricultural Fair, Se 
tember 8th, 1866. . mr 


I desire to attract the observation of this body of in- 
telligent agriculturists to the subject of the diversifica- 
tion of industry, in its relation to the prosperity of 
the American farmer. 

The occasion does not admit of an adequate unfold- 
ing of the argument, nor even a methodical treatment 
of the proofs. I can do little more than remind you 
that while population has grown beyond precedent, 
wealth has advanced beyond population; that in pro- 
portion as our industry has become diversified, our 
capacity to purchase and enjoy the fruits of the earth 
has beef much more than correspondingly enlarged; 
and that the union of the people in a common purpose 
to develop all their powers, by whatever means, wheth- 
er intellectual or mechanical, ig the secret of their 
own growth, and the amelioration of the estate of 
man; that while Malthus teaches his gloomy doctrine 
of despair, and bodes the ruin of our race, by misera- 
bly crowding our unhappy et, the teachings of 
Davy and of Leibig, vindicating the faithful beneficence 
of Almighty God, throwing the light of science into 
the darkness of speculation, exhibit in the store-houses 
of the universe “‘enough and to spare’’ for all the 
children of men. 

Better fed, with more fullness and variety; better 
clad, in more garments, and those more pleasing to 
the sense of beauty; better sheltered, by houses more 
commodious, and in styles of more tasteful arehitec- 
ture, and more enduring quality; with more books 
and newspapers, and larger public libraries; enjoying 
incomparably more avenues and better means for 
traveling, and for transportation of goods; with am- 
pler crops and better prices than ever before—this 
very Commonwealth does, iz its own current history, 
afford the proof of the advant4ges of our American 
aim at the largest oungiest over ell the domains of 
industry. t : 

Of the prosperity of the American Stites, as an in- 
dustrial civil society, and of the success which has 
attended their public economy, and their domestic 
policy, I know not what better, or more commanding 
evidence could have existed, than the evidence which 
is to be found in theirincreased population, and es- 
pecially in the more recent flow of immigration from 
other lands, and its constantly increasing volume. 
Prior to 1820, (since which time, by an act of Con- 
gress, the arrival of passengers has been officially re- 
corded at the custom houses,) the statistics of immi- 
gration have to be sought for among sources less 
authentic, and are more difficult both of access and 
arrangement. But immigration in considerable num- 
bers is mainly of recent origin. During the ten years 
immediately preceding the advent of the present cen- 
tury, about 50,000 persons are believed to have 
arrived from foreign countries to our own. The cen- 
sus of 1800 found us with a population of 5,805,925 
souls, including all races and conditions of men.— 
From that time, however, up to the year 1820, about 
184,000 persons in the whole are estimated to have 
emigrated to the United States. This period antedated 
the use of the power-loom, and it included, not only 
the earlier years of our constitutional history, but the 
period covered by the wars of Napoleon, the second 
war between the United States and Great Britain, and 
the Amgrican Embargo—unfavorable to emigration 
from Europe to America. But the next ten years— 
during which mechanical invention, and the inaugu- 
ration of a more thorcugh policy, looking to the 
develpoment of a diversified industry, advocated both 
by Gen. Jackson and Mr. Clay—the next ten years 
brought to our ports an immigration nearly equal to 
that of the twenty which had just preceded them. 
The immigration of the next decade rose to more than 
640,000 persons; which result was nearly tripled by 
that of the ten years ending with 1850, and almost 
quintupled by the immigration of the decade which 
next cpnaied. So that the forty years ending with 
1860 witnessed the arrival on our shores, from the 
various countries of the world foreign to our own, of 
an almost imperial population of 5,459,421 human 
souls—as numerous as the population with which the 
United States launched upon the career of the nine- 
teenth century. 


How well these people have p red in their own 
persons, how well they have availed themselves of the 
opportunities of the New World, how steadily thrift 
has accompanied the opportunities of industry, there 
are @ thousand proofs on every hand. But there is 
none more emphatic or significant than their generous 
and sympathizing contributions in aid of the friends 
and relatives they left behind. Besides the gifts and 
remittances of which there is no accessible trace, it is 
known that, between the years 1850 and 1860, there 
was remitted, through the agency of bankers and 
merchants, by these foreign-born inhabitants of North 
America to their friends in Europe, an aggregate 
amount not less than $50,009,000. 

Meanwhile—the population of the United States, in- 
creasing more than thirty-five per cent—we have, as a 
people, brought under cultivation more than fifty 
million acres of virgin soil, increased our agriculture, 
by the aid of machinery, in a ratio still greater than 
the growth of our population, built ani completed 
more than 22,000 miles of railway, raising the amount 
of capital invested in these essential means of transit 





formed in regard managem and naepeciatien from only $296,640,148 (in 1850) 
time of icdne. hg" else he ey ate wrayer to $1,150,500,829 (in 1860.) Since the beginning of 
an unfair statement. O. W. Trisx. | ‘Mat period of forty years immediately preceding the 


present decade, eleven States have been added to the 
American Union—including Texas and California, 
whose territory since then has been brought withio 
the dominion of the United States. Indiana has risen 
from a population of 147,178 in 1820, to 1,350,428 in 
1860. Illinois in like manner increased from the 
number ot 35,162, to the number of 1,711,951 inhab- 
itants. Wisconsin, whose census appears in the 
record of 1830, exhibiting only 5818 human souls, 
rose by. the ic growth of the to which 
she belongs to 765,881 in the thirty years which end- 
ed with the year 1860. Missouri, wandering—as it 


was her doom—in the wilderness of human slavery for 
the first of her — ag = 4 
unequal struggle, swelled the num! of e 
during the same period of forty years, from 66,557 to 


1,182,312.. So that the waves of the human tide, 
increasing in force and volume as they struck the 
eastern shores of the continent, swollen by all the 
affluents of domestic emigration, por —orgagitin 
on their 


increased out of proportion with the extent of their 
use, The appraised value, in cash, of the farmers’ 
ascended from $542,000,000 to almost 
$1,100,000,000; the products of their orchards from 
$7,700,000 to almost $19,700,000; the value of their 
slaughtered animals, from less than $111,560,000, to 
more than $212,000,000; the value of the ctions 
of market oe from $5,280,000 to $15,541,000; 
the production of hups had risen from less.than 8,500,- 
000 to more than 11,000,000 of pounds; the produc- 
tion of wine from 221,250 to than 1,860,000 
gallons; and the growth bf grat#tn the whole country, 
from less than 707,000,000 els of “wheat, rye 
and corn’’ in 1860,'to the aggregate quantity 
in 1860 of more than 1,100,000,000—or nearly 33 
bushels for every inhabitant. And all this had hap- 
pened with the attendent phenomenon of a rising 
market—the benefits of which chiefly inure to the 
Southern and to the Western food-producing States. 
For example, at Cincinnatti, hogs—which are but 
concentrated corn—were worth in,1848 and 1849 the 
average price of $3 hundred weight. In 1860 
their price was double that, and it has continued to 
increase. Compare the prices of 1860 with those of 
1826, and we find that in 1860 flour had nearly 
doubled in that market, the price of Indian corn was 
four times as much, that of i three times as great, 
and the price of lard double. But the profits of agri- 
cultural enterprise 
advantages, is most clearly exhibited by the evidence 
that, while population was increasing 35 per cent., 
the quantity of wheat raised and gathered in the 
country, increased 70 per cent., the value of the fruits 
of the orchard 155 per cent., that live stock, while in- 
creasing in number in a ratio not much varying from 
that of the growth of population has more than doubled 
in value; the proceeds in cash of animals slaughtered 
for food has nearly doubled, and candies, leather and 
other manufactures, depending on the same source 
for their material, have received a proportionate de- 
velopment, and that while the ‘‘improved lands”’ were 
increasing, during the decade, by scarcely 59 per 
cent. in area, they increased about 103 per cent. in 
value. 

The dependence of agricultural products for their 
value to their producer, upon domestic markets and 
easy transportation, the appreciation in value of farm- 
ing lands, by their contiguity or easy access to market, 
find exactly here their most emphatic proof and their 
most instructive illustration. For, without the advan- 
tages of the great domestic market and the indispensa- 
ble condition of the facilities of steam tion — 
both due to our diversified industry—how could the 
value of farming lands in the United States, with our 

pulation of little more than thirty millions of souls, 
=o appreciated at all? When to every two acres of 
improved lands we had, in 1860, three acres included 


the plantations and farms ! 


cated skill and elastic energy; produced ships of war, 
to which the nations of the world afford no parallel, 


, under the influence of modern. 


ple. But the ease and economy of their production | the foreign demand for American breadstaffs renders 


the markets of Europe unsafe and inadequate, as an 
Sanne 4 reliance for the American farmer. The 
of foreign populations, their dependence in 
large numbers upon the fruits of their own soils for 
support, the relatively small number of them, com- 
pared to the whole, A can ever purchase American 
rodacts, or who have anything with which to pay 
them, or who can have any productive ind of. 
their own beside their agricultural industry, the vast 
capital invested in lands, and in their drainage, im- 
provement and culture, must all be remembered, and 
taken into account. England, to be sure, is 
spok the work-shop—but so, also, she is some- 
times ed the banking house—of the nations, An 
argument to influence the American farmer drawn 
from this mere figure of speech would prove to be a 
delusion and a snare. It is impossible ever to be true 
of any nation, great either in population, territory or 
power. And on the contrary it is eminently untrue 
of Great Britain herself, since the products of the 
field and of the mine are not less conspicuous élements 
of her material greatness than are the products of her 
workshops and factories. Unable, like oar own New 
England States, under her present distribution of in- 
dustry, to raise breadstuffs sufficient for the consump- 
tion of our own people, she neverthel never 
so earnestly, nor successfully, as since the repeal of 
the Corn Laws in 1846—struggles with the combined 
might of vast capital, great experience, the highest 
science, and the most lavish expenditures in farming, 
to increase her annual crops, and to reduce to its pos- 
sible minimum her dependence on neighboring peoples 
for bread. And, therefore, she takes sparingly, and 
according only to the measure of her necessity, of 
American grain, and only when her own crops, aided 
by sup: lies from the continent, compel her to seek it. 
So that although sometimes, as in 1860, we ex 
nearly twelve million bushels of wheat to Great 
Britain (and still more in each of the two years suc- 
ceeding,) yet that export was but seven bushels out of 
one hundred bushels raised, the residue of which was 
eaten or sold at home; while the corresponding export 
of the next year before was only one bushel and three- 
quarters out of one hundred bushels raised, the rest 
of which was absorbed by our own markets. The ex- 
port of American breadstuffs to all foreign countries, 
which has never exceeded the value of about $88,000,- 
000, to which it was said to have risen in 1863, and 
which did not much exceed the value of $27,009,000 
in 1860, and which did not reach $25,000,000 in 
1859, has during the past few years undoubtedly 
owed something of its exceptional activity to the pre- 
mium at home on gold, which has enabled the export- 
er to sell grain cheaply in England and realize his 
profits out of the premium received on the gold for 
which he sold it. 











The mean annual average of the value of the ex- 


within the same farms not yet brought under cultiva- | ports of provisions from the United States to the Unit- 
tion, while the aggregate of our whole uncultivated | ed Kin 


territory comprises an area three times as large as all! inclusive, is computed at only $6,098,561, represent- 


on, between the year 1856 and the year 1860, 


ing a quantity, reckoned at a mean annual average of 


If you will pardon the episode, I deem it not too | 2,619,188 quarters; the mean annual average of the 
much to affirm that the national existence is due this last term of three years, during that period of fifteen 
day to our agricultural and mechanical strength as | years,was 27 per cent. less than the average of the first 
developed by the science of modern times, The forage | three years. 
alone for the horses and mules reported by the Quar- stuffs to the United Kingdom had th 1s been relatively di- 
termaster General of the army, exclusive of vast quan- | minishing during the fifteen years of which 1846 was 
tities purchased and issued at remote or subordinate | the first year, our population had increased from less 
posts, exceeds the value of $155,000,000. Besides| than twenty millions to more than thirty-one millions 
which there remain to be estimated the full subsist-| people, of which increased number much the larger of 
ence and supply of the combined armies of the Union, | proportion had been found in the food-producing States. 
covering a field two thousand miles in width, and|The leading market of American farmers has been 
bearing on their muster-rolls, during the last two | fvund where it was predestined to be by the inevitable 
years of the rebellion, the names of nearly a million of! laws tendencies aot 
men. Adapting themselves to the exigencies of their | guish the social man wherever he exists in progressive 
country, the workers in every species of handicraft, | civilization. 
and manufacture, devoted themselves, their mills, and| which the farmer was himself a member; to whose 
their machinery, to supply the needs of her army. | wealth, whose economy, whose laws and institutions 
Coldly regarded by European powers, our credit dis-| he himself contributed alike by enjoyment ani by di- 
trusted, and our cause maligned, the loyal American’ rection. 
people fell back upon the resources of their own edu-| 


that while the exportation of bread- 


apitudes which mark and distin- 


It has been found in that very society of 


A nation—a civil State—is not simply like an in- 


dividaal man, buying or selling. A nation is not a 


| shop, nor a factory, nor a farm, nor a ship; not a trad- 
ge “ -~ \er, nor a mechanic, nor a farmer, nor a merchant.— 
task the Titanic enginery of the demi-gods, whose | It is each of these, all of these, and many other things 
fisets of transport steamers, on the lakes, on the riv-/| more. It implies a territory, a people, a diversified 
ers, and on the ocean, many hundreds in number; | industry, a multiform capacity in a multitude of men 
supplied for the most part the smaller ordnance and |—a society of men, having certain united interests, 
equipments, furniture and uniforms, needed for the | comprehended on a given territory, to which they are 
camp, the deck, and the field—leaving on hand at the 


jall attached by residence, by fidelity and by welfare. 
final surrender of the enemy, three-quarters of a mil- | They are related to each other as no other people can 
lion of rifles in the arsenals, and leaving a body of | phe related to then. The and the national do- 
material and munitions of war, adapted to all the ex- | main are related to each , like the family and the 
igencies of her bloody work, vast enough for the long- | 


‘ : homestead, The members of the State are bound to 
est and most exhausting campaign on land and sea—a each other, as are the family—somposed of parents, 
sure defense in loyal hands against whatever enemies 


. children, servants and occupiers—whose interests for 
of the nation—and too vast and dangerous by far to 


ae geet livelihood and happiness are dependent on the fruitful- 
be trusted within the reach of any but its faithful and | nogs and peat of ey am paternal domain. 


loyal friends. The idea of the nation, a State, implies things spirit- 
The quality of their corps of construction often ren-' ual, as well as things material. [t suggests a common 
dered possible the movements of armies, by feats of hope, a common spirit of enterprise and of ambition. 
industry and skill never equaled before in the opera-| It stays not on “‘this bank and shoal of time;’’ it leaps 
tions of war. After a campaign involving a line of the gulf where all the temporal things of life are whelm- 
military operations 30) miles in length, Atlanta, | ed in the final catastrophe ofour mortality; it mounts 
which was the key of the rebel defense, fell into the the giddiest hights of danger or of difficulty; it seizes 
hands of Sherman’s army. The railway, and the) with its faithful eye the great and holy fature of the 
steam-engine, defended by soldiers—repaired and re-| people; it glories in the grandeur and beauty of that 
stored by mechanics, when damaged by any assailing manifestation of Humanity in its exosllence, which it 
force—furnished the supplies for 90,009 men, and may become in its own power to actualize in a human 
40,000 animals, while for weeks the seige of Atlanta society. Itisheard in the voice of eloquence, it is 
was going on. When Atlanta was taken, supplies for | seen in the pen of the scholar, in the pencil, the chisel 
& new campaign were poured in by a single track; the | of the artist; it sings in poetry and flashes in the 
sick and wounded were transported to the rear; re-|triot sword; it suffers and dares, and hopes and 
cruits from Nashville—390 miles away—came forward lieves, and triumphs. 
to the front; and Sherman again resumed his ‘‘march| Nearly a million and a half of male and female 
to the sea.’ During all the weary months, while! workers, in a hundred and thirty thousand establish- 
Grant was in the field with the armies of the Potomac | ments, manufacturing annually more than @ thousand 
and the James, 100,000 men, and 50,000 mules and | million dollars of raw material into cotton or woolen 
horses, received by steam, at one or another base of fabrics, into boots and shoes, into clothing, into paper, 
supplies, along the coast, the material both for subsis-| into furniture, into machinery, into books and periodi- 
tence and for fighting—distributed again by extempo- cals, into leather, into tools and apparatus, and into 
rized railways running along their lines. While op- | all the countless descriptions of ingenious mechanism ; 
erating over lines of 15,000 miles, the magnetic tele-|or changing by similar industry the products of the 
graph—that miracle of modern science—imparted | field, the forest and the mine, into flour and meal and 
almost the power of ubiquity to the great commander |lumber and iron, adding to the value of the material 
of our age. absorbed the sum of nine hundred million dollars more ; 
The reconstruction of the trestle-bridge across the the still larger namber—who make up the infinite va- 
Chattahoochie, seven hundred eighty feet long, and | riety of professions, pursuits and craftsmen, whose 
ninety feet high, in four days and a half; the rebuild- ingenious industry, or whose learning and culture give 
ing of the bridge of Potomac Creek, four hundred’ diversity, elegance and convenience to that complex 
fourteen feet long, and eighty-two feet high, accom- | organism known as human society in modern civiliza- 
plished in forty hours; the restoration ofa railway, of tion—the capitalists and laborers, the engineers and 
which the bridge was a part, thirteen miles long, | machinists, the merchants and middlemen, 
within five days after the order was given, thus mak-| they who build, manage and navigate the railways, 
ing a way to withdraw the suffering thousands of our | the locomotives, the cars, carriages, ships and steam- 
noble braves, wounded in the terrible conflicts of the | ers, demanded by the uses of both foreign and domes- 
Wilderness; the skillful and bold engineering, which | tie commerce, have contributed their value to the farms 
surprissd the enemy who disputed the brated | of the remotest regions of our common country, and 
marches of Sherman, and who supposed the work of | have raised the American farmer to independence and 


railway repair—never five miles behind the army— | prosperity. 

would have detained it for weeks; these are only in-| The true test of the economical welfare of a people 

stances of a kind of service rendered under the skill-| is found in their capacity of purchase and consump- 
tion. The ing power of the wild tribes of 


ful direction of General Meigs, which signalized the ; 
history of many campaigns. Two more—exhibiting | North American Indians is the minimum at which ex- 
possible. They manufacture nothing. Re- 


heavy ordnance, whose weight of metal would over- 





examples of military effisiency gained by the modern | istence is 


mastery of and time—I must mention, in terms. | lying only on the food to be in the floods, or 
The 11th and 12th corps of the Potomac Army, in the | in the woods, or on the areas of the forests and 
autumn of 1863, moving under Hooker, 23,000 strong, | prairies, they add almost nothing by their own inge- 


accompanied by all their impediments, artillery and | nuity or lndvatey to the value 
trains, accomplished in seven days, by a march from | nature gives; 

the Rapidan, over the mountains, to their rendezvous | buy in the 

in Alabama, a distance of two thousand three hundred for o 
miles. There they reinforced the combined armies of | Save 


the Ohio, Tenness@e and Cumberland, ted | tlements of white man, or at least spell at Oe caeet- 

ee ar - owe 1| Selde of ovlde Aner o the Dade 
—nor stayed their hands nor ir steps unti nm grain uantity needed 
anit bemoans ahesnard in victory above the clouds of | for their immediate consum would be wholly un- 


worth their raising. For 
Schofield, having borne 
Tennessee campvigns, sev 
ble battles of Nashville (of the 1 nor a hoe, 
nor build « mill, 


. ) or to transport @ crop. 
Having nothing to sell, there is nothing with which 
he can buy. 

But the diversification of industry 
and vitalizes all 


7 . 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway, across the Alleghanies— 
i t on the frozen Potomac, ac- 
only arouses 


not 
the people in the 
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lines and within a territory so vast and so 
might not have maintained himself with ultimate sac- 
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habitant of the couutry. 


: 


shows generally in- 
importation of similar fabrics during the last 
twenty years; and argues thence the improvidence of 


| States. But our friendly Eoglish critic failed to ob- 


ligent ingenuity of our countrymen, had not only con- 
os it own independence, but it had increased 
ourfold the purchasing and consuming capacity of our 
ion; had ¢ the Oriental seas to help 
clothe the inhabitant of India—there to be met, not- 
withstanding the pretensions of modern British politi- 
cal economy, with the imposition of special duties on 
American drills, for the sole purpose of enabling the 
English manufacturer to com with the American 
goods in the colonial market of British India. Neith- 
er did it occur to his memory, that the commercial 
policy of Great Britain herself has discriminated 
against imported breadstuffs, until the year 1846, which 
was signalized as the cra of the repeal of her corn 
laws. Nor that sixty years before that era, New Eng- 
land began, in the interests of diversified industry, and 
as one of the means of self defense against the excl usive- 
ness which distinguished the British policy, to foster, 
by direct bounties, the manufacture of texile fabrics. 
Nor was it observed that already, before the repeal of 
the corn laws gave a new text to our foreign advisers, 
New England had become as emphatically a manufac- 
turing people as the United Kingdom itself. For the 
returns of 1850 exhibited in England, Scotland and 
Wales, the number of 1003 spindles to e thousand 
inhabitants, while the number of spindles in the Unit- 
ed States which according to the census of 1840, was 
then rising two millions and a quarter (of which one 
million and a half were in New England), was esti- 
mated in 1850 to reach 1608 for every thousand of the 
population in the New England States. 

e improvements in machinery—so largely due to 
American invention, and beginning, too, at the very 
moment of the introduction of the power-loom, fifty 

rs ago—ought never to be ten by Americans, 

¥f ignored by others. The pon the snapaiions oun- 
ning and the aspiring enterprise of American mechan- 
ical inventiveness has made mankind its debtors, in- 

creasing supplies, cheapening cost, relieving hardships 
of labor and doing its part toward the amelioration of 
man’s estate. Our own manufacturers introduced the 
manufacture of heavy cotton fabrics, by the applica- 
tion of the least amount of labor to the greatest quan- 

tity of raw material, producing a description of goods 

cheaper to the consumer than any before existing. 

They were followed in this—not led—by the manu- 
factories of England, by whom even the characteristic 
name of the American article was adopted for their 

own imitation, made in , and spun from the 

cheaper cotton of India. have assisted in the 
redaction of the cost of fabrics to the consumer, so 
that the standard yard-wide Waltham cottons, costing 
thirty cents the yard in 1816, were sold at thirteen 
cents in 1846, at six and a half cents in 1853, and— 

until the rebellion—have usually vibrated, with the 
prices of cotton, between seven cents and nine cents 
the yard; and so that the Merrimac prints descended 
from something over twenty-three cents af the mills, 
in 1825 to leas than eleven cents the yard in 1845,— 
never from that time until 1860 canning the price of 
nine cents and a quarter the yard. They have brought 
into use the best sail-cloth ever exposed in any market, 
lasting longer holding the breeze better, and more 
economical, than any goods fora similar use, of what- 
ever substance or wherever made. 

In nothing [ have said do I mean to underrate the 
just value of commerce with the old-world. We may 
well rejoice in what the nineteenth century has done 
for the mother land. Her population has more than 
doubled since it began. Indeed it had doubled in 1851. 
And she had doubled the supply, enlarged the variety 
and secured the certainty of food for her people. A 
hundred years ago she exported corn. Her farmers 
had been wont to esteem themselves ruined by the low 
prices incident to every period of plentiful harvests. 
The other parts of her population bemoaned every year 
of ‘‘agricultural prosperity,’’ because then they paid 
the prices, or suffered the pangs, of famine. Several 
causes have conspired to make her truly great—great 
in the strength, the dignity, and the happiness of her 
people—greater yet in the prospect of the ultimate ed- 
ucation and enfranchisement of her toiling masses, in 
the equalization of public burdens, of all the rights of 
conscience, and that fairer distributation of political 
justice due alike Celt and Saxon. These causes in 
truth are essentially one single cuuse, namely, the ap- 
plication_of sience to the arts, giving to the island the 
additional working power of five hundred millions of 
men. It is seen in the development of manfactures by 
the highest mechanical agencies. It has brought near 
together the remotest corners of the realm. It has 
restored the bogs and moors and other waste lands of 
the kingdom by drainage, by agricultural machinery, 
and the intelligent adaptation cf crops and soils and 
fertilizers, and has developed the lean and unprofitable 
cattle of former times into the modern sheep and cows 
and oxen which lend their distinction to the attractions 
of her modern fairs. It is séen in manufacturing and 
agricultural machinery, in civil engineering, in the 
construction of bridges, locomotives, cars, steamers 
and railways; in the treatment of soils, the manage- 
ment of breeding, the rotation of crops, and the compo- 
sition of fertilizing materials, and in all the thousand 
maniputations of practical husbandry. Little more 
than five hundred years ago, in the reign of Edward 
First, they hanged a man in England for the crime of 
burning coals within the inct of the city, “‘brought 
by the way of the sea to on.”” But wiser gener- 
ations since, taught by science how to use the treasures 
hid away beneath the sea and in the bowels of the 
earth, have found in the mines of coal and iron the 
secret of modern power. 

“What do you deal in?’’ asked George the Third of 
Matthew Boulton, partner of James Watt in the bus- 
iness of making and vending the steam engine, by the 
invention of which the name of Watt is immortalized. 
“What do you deal in?’’ “What kings delight in— 
power,”” was the stout reply. Yes, bat it was & pow- 
er which makes the people not their 
That m power—found in the application of the 
trem forces of nature, in steam, electricity, in 
chemistry, in that practical philosophy which teaches 
how to and use the subtle agencies of the uni- 
verse—dwarfs the proportion of artificial greatness. 
It confers a share of its beneficence on all, and enno- 
bles by no arbitrary power distinction. What science 
ied to each and all the arts of life, to all the 

of inventive genius, to the uses of commerce, 
of manufactures, of mechanism, of agriculture, in all 
their thousand diversifications > oo any, let her 
do for us—with a territory larger than Europe, & peo- 
for empire, independent, free 
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THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGRIGULTURAL AND FAMIL Y NEWSPAPER. 

















am ve how far 
maf ty which n 
maintain sectional 

The careful student must perceive | , 
the old world originally controlled and compelled 
own; that the very necessity of i 


rtant conditions of national safety, and of ¢ 
the industrial indgpendence found indispensable to 
fg he i of E wers; that the 
wants and of our own gave practical 
direction to the public economy; and that with it, and 
under it, our tions increased and expanded over 


popula 
and the wealth and prosperity of ev 
the necessity that environed 
of the period of the second 


emphasized the proof. New 


Eagiand sdanted herself to a policy which she did not 
originate, rebuilt her yn on the ruins of 


her former commercial prosperity. The population of 
all that region lying northwest of the Ohio river,.mow 
80 Vigorous in its young and lusty strength, num’ 

at the end of the war, barely of a mil- 
lion of people. It is the growth of very policy— 
whether it was wise or unwise. Thirty years ago— 
twenty years after the power-loom was introduced into 
New Eagland—Ohio alone of all the Northwestern 
States, was an of grain. The ‘first shipment 
of grain on the Lakes, of which there is any record, 
ws & consignment of chree thousand bushels, shipped 
at Grand Haven in Michigan, for the port of Buffalo. 
in the year 1836; and the first shipment ever made in 
Chicago was only twenty-eight years ago—covering 
just seventy-eight bushels of wheat. to-day 
is the first grain port of the Union. Im 1850, the 
eight food-producing States of the West, and the North- 
west, yielded about three hundred million bushels of 
cereals, which became nearly six hundred and fifty 
millions, only ten years later; thus presenting the re- 
sult of a population of nine millions of people, exceed- 
ing in quantity the cereal product of Great Britain 
and [ , With their population of twenty-nine mil- 
lions, and equaling that of France, with a population 
seven millions larger. Within ten years from to-day, 
the same Commonwealths will raise and gather at least 
one thousand million bushels of cereal food, of which 
not more thap one-fifth will be wanted for the diet of 
their own inhabitants—leaving eight hundred millions 
for the seed of future crops, for the support and fat- 
tening of animals, and for exportation to other States 
and countries, whether in the form of grains, or flour, 
or concentrated in beef, pork, oil and lard, and in the 
forms of distillation. 

If you would move this mass of crude grain by rail, 
over a single track, to a single station, you would need 
more than 4,000 locomotives, hauling each a train of 
8,500 bushels of burden, and it would require the ar- 
rival of a train oftener than once in every five min- 
utes, both by night and by day, from the beginning to 
the end of a working year. Noristhigall. For Lhave 
estimated only on cereal products, and only on eight 
existing States. I have left unmconsidered the vast 
areas yet to be reduced to agricultural possession, as 
well as the mineral wealth of our northwestern regions, 
hereafter to become of colossal proportions, alike in 
bulk and im value, This treasure, the development of 
which is a part of the work of the t generation, 
defies human caleulation. Nor, indeed, are the figures 
of arithmetic able to express, ita value. It involves 
consequences the most transcendent. It involves the 
future of our m4 ee and renown, as @ great and 
united people. Its consideration to the domain 
of patriotic statesmanship, where theoretic political 
economy is only a single element in the problem, 

When, in 1825, the opzning of the Erie Canal mar- 
ried the waters of the Hudson with the waters of the 
Lakes, the genius and prescience of Clinton relieved 
the agriculture of Ohio, then struggling for a market, 
and opened up the vision of a new future to the West. 
Already the Western regicn of our own day is oppress- 
ed by the weight of its own riches, Its freight bur- 
dens and overtasks the railways, crowds the cars and 
steamers, and chokes up the canals and locks. And 
now, again, the time approaches for the advent of a 
new highway for the future millions, and the coming 
products of this illimitable region, commensurate with 
its own grandeur, and the necessities of the American 
farmer. 

Assembled on this fertile bank of the broad and 
beautiful Connecticut, the central stream of New Eng- 
land, bounding two, dividing two, and watering four 
of the New England Commonwealths, associated in 
our history with grand events, and great men, with 
ideas transcending far the greatness of events or of 
men, I venture to summon these re ntatives of 
the Fyeoman of New England, to rise to the hight of 


their new occasion—to concentrate and apply your in. | 


fluence to this work of national developement. Our 
fathers founded this nation, planted it here in the 
wilderness, in the early day. They and their sons 
have helped maintain it by their care, and have de- 
fended it with their blood. If others have ever done 
more wisely or bravely than we, to them let History 
award the meed of honest, fame. I know at least, that 
for all we are, for all we possess ourselves, and all we 
can offer to the common glory and support, we of New 
England are indebted to no accidents of fortune, nor 
capricious favor of earthly power. By patience, in- 
dustry and frugal manners, these people have turned 
rocks, and ice and wasting waters into thrift and com- 
fort, and have added the results of more than two hun- 
dred years of toil to the national defense and to the gory 
of the civil state. And, now I long to see New Eng- 
land in the lead, using alike her political weight, her 
public influence, and her material aid in a work which 
will signalize the far-sighted and liberal quality of her 
business intelligence; namely, the improvement of that 
great natural system of lake and river navigation, ty 
the deepening and widening of existing canals and 
locks, and by the construction of new ones—by means 
of which, a ship or steamer, of adequate draft and 
dimensions, may carry freight from any port, on any 
of our great island seas, or from the Ottawa River, 
down the St. Lawrence into Lake Champlain, for dis- 
tribution at all mgmt from St. Albans to Whitehall. 
The navigation of the chain of waters comprised in 
the St. Lawrence and our great inland seas, or lakes, 
reaches nearly half the way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. The extent and fertility of the regions 
whose shores are laved by this vast system of waters, 
the relation it bears to the great Mississippi basin as 
well as the basin of the St. Lawrence, the relation 
whieh this system of inland navigation bears to the 
Northern railway route to the Pacific, and to the far 
Western valleys and rivers which indicate its direction, 
all combine to render it the Mediterranean, of our con- 
tinent, the seat and home of empire, transcendent in 
might beyond the dreams of Rome and Carthage. 

Europe is not ours. But our own continent we can 
control. Here trade is free. Commerce is unrestrict- 
ed and unconstrained. The lands pg 
all purchasers. Institutions social are 
free. Capital and labor alike are free. Education 
and choice of a profession or pursuit are free. The 
tenures of property are free, and—subordinate alone 
to equal laws made for the universal good—the. people 
themselves are free. At infinite cost our fathers laid 
the foundation of this priceless inheritance of Free- 
dom. Baptized anew by the best blood of our own 
generation, it is precious now to our hearts as the al- 
tar of a sacrifice. The language of Pericles to 
the Athenians seems almost hetic of our own 
country and our own time; ‘‘You are greater masters 
now, both on land and sea, those necessary spheres for 
carrying on the services of life, than any other power, 
and may be greater i i There isnot 
now a king, there is not a nation in the. universal 
world, able to withstand that navy, which, even at 
this juncture, you cap launch out to sea. fidence 
rests not on hope, acting only in uncertainty, but in 
the sedate determination of what it is able to perform. 
We want no Homer to herald our praise, no poet to 
deck our history with the charms of verse, Eyery 
sea has been opened by our fleets, and every land has 
been penetrated by our own armies, leaving behind 
them enternal monuments of our power to befriend or 
to ” 
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Augusta, Thursday, Sept. 20, 1866. 
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COLLECTOR’S NOTICE. 
Mr. James Srvncis is now on a collecting and canvassing tour 


in the Province of Nova Scotia. ‘. 
Mr. V. Daruixe “will visit subscribers in Penobscot County 


the months of august and september. - ° 
Mr. 8. Steamer trae eanged convassing Androscoggin 
——— - 


Andrew Johnson. 

Tt is not our purpose to discuss here ‘the policy of 
President Johnson as set forth in his multiplied 
speeches in his late tour, and elsewhere. That is dis- 
eussed in every political paper in the land, and every 
nook and corner is filled with opinions upon its merits 
and demerits. But we do propose to speak of him as 
President of the United States,—as one who has been 
placed in the most honorable and impurtant position 
in the land. The position of President is one demand- 
ing dignity of character. No man filling such a posi- 
tion can descend to the stand of a mere debater of his 
own opinions, either as their defender, or assume an 
eae ee See 
him. How would the people of this country have 
been shocked, had General Washington taken up the 
eudgel of political warfare and hurled it at his ene- 
mies. General Washington was assailed by secret and 
open enemies, but he never alluded to them in his 
public or private letters or speeches, unless the public 
good in time of war positively demanded attention to 
them. His dignified silence in reference to himself 
served to disarm his enémies, and to exalt himself 
above the reach of those who would in any way im- 
peach his character. The same may be said of Ad- 
ams, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. The historian 
has but little to conceal in the character of these men, 
even when excited themselves, and in the midst of a 
fierce political warfare. While in the Presidential 
Chair, they manifested that equanimity of character 
that renders them now sages in the estimation of pos- 
terity. Would that the same could be said of Presi- 
dent Johnson. Instead thereof, we hear coarse vul- 
garity, vituperative language, harsh epithets, and a 
vindictive spirit throughout his speeches wherever he 
goes. Never does a man make a greater mistake than 
when he flatters himself that he can build up a party 
to sustain him with such influences in him and around 
him, He lowers himself in the estimation of his 
friends, while his enemies will be sure to stand up 
more firmly and resolutely against him. It may be 
set down as a proverb that a man never belittles him- 
self so fast and surely as when he tries to belittle oth- 
ers. This is President Johnson’s great mistake. It 
is @ hard lesson to learn, but one of the most valuable 
when acquired. There was great wisiom in the old 
Grecian Philosopher, when he was told that some one 
was assailing him with harsh language. “Well,” 
said he, “I am afraid I have done something wrong.” 
The great North and East and West of this Nation, 
with all its intelligence will never sustain a man who 
indulges in the course President Johnson has pursued 
during the last few weeks. It is no excuse that he 
his been attacked in a personal manner by those who 
disapprove of his policy. It will not help him a jot, 
if others throw muddy water, for him to throw muddy 
water back in return. We should be glad to see the 
Presidential Chair always filled by one whose person 
should command the respect of every well meaning 
man, whatever opinion may be formed of his political 
acts. The people as such have a right to demand it, 
and will certainly hold to account the President who 
violates the propriety and dignity of his great office. 
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ErThe following morceau is from the pen of 
John Quincy Adams, and has never before been pub- 
ished. The incident which gave rise to it was as 
follows: Mrs. M— of Maine, while in Washington, 
solicited Ex-Governor Kavanagh, then a member of 
Congress for his signature, and that ef other distin- 
guished members, in her album. Taking the album 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I will give it to Uncle Adams,’’ Mr. 
Adams immediately took his pen and wrote in his 
trembling, yet peculiar hand, withont a blot or erasure, 
the following lines: 


To Mrs, M—. 
What, though a stranger holds the pen 
To greet thee with the opening year? 
Believe him—of the sons of men, 
None briogs a tribute more sincere. 


None breathes to Heaven a warmer prayer 
That all earth’s comforts may be thine; 

Till ing from this world of care, 

ey brighten into bliss divine. 


When e’re this page shall meet thine eye, 
Let us no longer strangers be 

Be thine the blessing from on high, 
And in thy heart remember me. 


Joun Quincy ADAMS. 
Washington, Jan. 10th, 1835. 





District Lisraries. The approach of autumn, 
which brings with it long evenings—giving the very 
best opportunity for working men to improve their 
minds by storing up useful information—reminds us 
to say.a word or two in favor of the formation of dis- 
trict libraries, and.their great value in improving the 
moral, social and intellectual condition of ‘neighbor- 
hoods. We are aware such libraries, and the facili- 
ties fer intellectual improvement ‘afforded by them, 
are much more common now than they were years 
since— yet there are many rural districts in some paris 
of our State, not now favored with these, that for a 
small sum might secure a goodly number of volumes, 
the benefits of which would continue for alltime. We 
urge upon districts to unite in this matter, and by 
the contributions of a few dollars each, purchase two 
or three dozen volumes and then by contributions and 
~a small tax upon each share, the library can be annu- 
ally replenished at a cost merely nominal, and thus 
one individual can secure the benefits of the entire 
collection. We know of many villages and country 
districts in Maine that have very creditable libraries, 
open to all by the payment of one dollar or legs per 
year, and the intelligence, refinement and high stand- 
ing of society in such villages, is sufficient evidence in 
their favor. They should be multiplied tenfold. Let 
the books selected be such that will convey instruc- 
tion and amusement, and let the wants of the young 
be not overlooked. Try the plan and see if it does not 
pay a better interest than 5,20’s. 





Jerr. Davis To BE Reteasep. The New York Her- 
ald’s special Washington despatch of Sept. 14, says 
the President is.reported to have said, in speaking of 
Jeff. Davis, that if he was not tried at the October 
term by the Court in whieh he has been indicted, he 
should be released. As it is understood that he will 
not be tried at that term, his release may be expected 
soon after the beginning cf October. It is further re- 
ported that Jeff. Davis indignantly refuses to be re- 
leased on condition of leaving the country never to 


Horse Trot in Monrow. The long discussion in 
‘our advertising columns upon the respective merits of 
the two horses owned respectively by W. B. 
of Dixmont and Ivory Grant of Bucksport, has finally 





come off on the Monroe track on the 20th of October 
néxt, at 2 e’clock, P.M. The match to be best three 
in five. to harness. 

| cultural societies have announced to us the time of 





of Congress, will be held in 
»Pa., on the 25th inst. The call is signed 
epee et ip Frosh ‘privates, 


New Orleans on Friday 
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Liquidation of the National Indebted- 


ted in the following 
dual liquidation and | 





nig 
A. 


$2,770,416,606 Shrssiisss 


and since Aug. 1, 1865, equal toa monthly average 
of $12,428,469. The net indebtedness of the country 
Boyt. In 1808, Was #06 0808 
Net liquidation in thirteen months, $161,570,108 

The reduction of the debt has progressed during the 
past three months at a rate which in less than nine 
years, would cancel every dollar of the national obli- 
gations, if it could be maintained by the resources and 
legal privileges of the Government. The liquidation 
of the past year has been, on an average, equal to the 
redemption of the entire funded and unfunded debt in 
about sixteen years. This rate of liquidation is not 
at all unlikely to be realized. Confidence is freely ex- 
pressed by well-informed financiers that Secrctary 
McCullcch will bring the net indebtedness of the 
country within the limits of $2,400,000,000 by the 
close of the cyrrent year. 

Of the interest- portion (about $2,221 ,500,- 
000) of the present debt, Five-twenties ‘(of all issues) 
form $776,422,800, including of the earlier issue, 
$514,780,500; issue of 1864, $100,000,000; and 
issue of 1865, $161,642,300. The six per cents of 
1861, amount to $283,734,800, the Ten-forties to 
$171,069,350, afid the Seven-thirtics (all three series) 
to $769,518,900, or nearly sixty-one millions less than 
the original total issue. 

Seventy-three millions of the temporary loan were 
paid off in August to the great advantage of the 
Treasury, and relief of the mercantile community. 
Nearly thirty millions of the first series of Seven-thir- 
ties maturing in August of next year, have been con- 
verted within the month into Five-twenties of the 
latest issue. The currency interest-bearing portion of 
the debt has been reduced nearly ninety-one millions, 
and the coin interest-bearing debt has been increased 
about thirty-four millions during the past month. 
Both the compound interest and legal tender notes 
have been slightly reduced in volume since the lst of 
August, 

There is now a strong cash reserve in the Treasury. 
The coin reserve has been steadily increasing, chiefly 
from Custom revenues, since June 1. Then it stood, 
$50,679,957; on Aug. 1, $61,322,128; and Sept. 1, 
$76,833,918; of which nearly sixty-one millions be- 
long absolutely to the Treasury, the balance being 
represented by gold certificates of deposit. The cur- 
rency reserve has been reduced from $79,011,125 on 
June 1, and $75,995,206 on Aug. 1, to $56,297,749 
on the 1st of September. This currency reduction has 
resulted mainly from the payment of the temporary 
loan, of which about fifteen millions yet remain un- 
called for for in the vaults of the Department, although 
these temporary deposits ceased to bear interest on the 


26th ult. > 
The legal tender circulation is now $555,115,732, 


against $556,373,868 on the Ist ult., and $564,140,- 
458, on the Ist of June. The reduction since June 
has been mainly in the compound interest notes, 
which three months ago, stood at $162,012,140, 
and are now down to $155,512,140. The plain green- 
back circulation on June Ist, was $402,128,318; 
August 1st, $400,361,728; and Sept. Ist, $399,603,- 
592. A year ago precisely the legal tender circula- 
tion of the Treasury was up to $684,138,959, It has 
since been’ reduced nearly one hundred and thirty 
millions, or at the rate of close on eleven millions a 
month. The National Bank note circulation has been 
increased, during the year ending on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, from $177,487,220 to $289,915,829, or, 
absolutely, $112,428,609, which increase is at the 
rate of less than nine and a half millions a month, 
showing conclusively that the legal tender circulation 
has been diminished far more rapidly that the volume 
of National Bank notes has been augmented. A very 
considerable portion of the issue of National Bank 
currency through the year has superseded the circula- 
tion of State banks, converted into National banks or 
wound up altogether, so that it is safe to assume that 
the volume of paper money of all kinds in circulation 
has been materially lessened since Sept. 1, 1865. 





Tsrreix Disaster. A disaster occurred at John- 
ston, Pa., during the visit of President Johnson on 
Thursday last, involving iujury and death toa large 
number of persons. When the excursion train reach- 
ed that place, about 80 miles from Pittsburg, some 
four or five hundred people had gathered on the plank 
covering over an old canal. This gave way, first one 
section falling and precipitating the occupants to the 
ground some twenty feet. The second part soon fol- 
lowed, and in less than thirty seconds the persons 
standing upon it were thrown one upon another, or 
buried beneath. Women screamed, while many ex- 
cited men from the crowd rushed to the scene of dis- 
aster to relieve their friends. 

A number of persons emerged from the wreck un- 
injured, judging from the fact that they were able to 
walk away. Men and women were seen with helpless 
children in their arms, their clothes and faces black- 
ened by the coal dust into which they had fallen. The 
train, after remaining several minutes, moved on, the 
work of rescue being still in progress, and a number 
of the wounded and dead app1rently were being borne 
away. The train was obliged to move on to keep the 
time table right to avoid accidents. The President 
instructed Marshal O’Beirne to remain to learn the 
particulars, and to extend all possible aid to the suf- 
ferers. 

Accounts subsequently received state that 7 or 8 
persons were killed, 6 or 7 are in a dying condition, 
and that 90 were seriously and a large number slight- 
ly injnred.. Twelve physicians have left Pittsburg for 
Johnston. The scene is described as very distressing. 


Tue “DunperperG.”’ This immense iron-clad yes- 
sél, which has been in course of construction at New 
York during the past four years for the United States 
Government, made her first trial trip last week, and 
was pronounced a great success. Her rate of speed 
was ten knots an hour, with only sixteen pounds of 
steam. During the trial this gigantic vessel was turn- 
ed repeatedly, forty-one times in all, in & space barely 
more than half her length. The dimensions of this 
giant ofour navy, is as follows; length 8804 feet; 
breadth of beam 78 feet; depth of hold 22 feet; meas- 
urement 5,000 tons; weight of armor 2,240,000 
pounds. She has two engines of the horizontal, back- 
acting pattern, which are of 6,000 horse power. The 
weight of her boilers is 1,000,000 pounds. She is 
rigged like an hermaphrodite brig, lies rather low on 
the water, the largest portion of her exposed sur- 
face (co with heavy plates of iron) slope back- 
ward or inward, so that an enemy’s shot will be 
thrown off, in the air. The armament of this mon- 
ster is not yet on board; as the Navy Department has 
not yet concluded what kind of guns to use. She has 
@ ram’s blade on her bow, made of steel, fifty feet 
long! . 

Tue Season. During the past two weeks we have 
had considerable cold, wet weather, accompanied with 
rough winds. The ground is completely soaked with 
water, and much of the low land is full to overflowing. 
The winds and wet weather of week before last inter- 
fered somewhat with the late grain harvest, and the 
recent rains are unfavorable to. the potato crop, The 
vines are dead, and im some instances the tubers are 
rotting, The very large breadth planted however, 
will insure us an average crop, if the rot does not 
appear to.s great extent, as we sincerely hope it will 
/not. Many are already digging their potatoes, under 
the that they will not rot when out of the 
ground. Should we'be Visite? with continued wet 
weather, they will undoubtedly be better off dug, but 
should dry weather prevail they had best remain in 
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ealy by 6,000-ever given toa Governor in this State. 


Our Srate Biecriom, The Bangor Whig of Mon- | 
contains returns from 404 cities, towns and 
which give » total vote as follows: =~ 

es 67,368 

40,147 
‘mat9 

60,806 

44,170 

Cony, 16,636 
' gain since 1864, 10,588. | 
‘The whole vote in. these towns is 107,513 against 
104,976.cast in 1864. The towns to be heard from 
votes in 1864, ahd it is to be presumed that 
be inoreased from that, and that the | 
we vote of the State this year will be a little 
@ slight increase upon the vote of the 

State and t \diers’ vote combined of 1864. The 
towns to be heard from will the majority for 
Gen, ‘to about 28,000, the heaviest ma- 


* 


a, 


above 


ever cast before this election was 
that given to Gov. Cony in 1865, which was 22,000. 
The heaviest vote ever thrown for a Republican can- 
didate for Governor, was that given to Gov. Washburn 
in 2860, which was 70,030, Returns have also been 
received from 182 of the 151 Representative districts, 
indicating the election of 125 Republicans and 7 Dem- 
ocrats. The Republicans have gained four representa- 
tives and lost dg. The Kennebec Journal assumes 
that the Houseewill gtamd 1386 Republicans and 15 
Democrats. 
The following is a recapitulation of the vote for 
Governor by counties, compared with that of 1864; 





404 towns, 





Tue Freepmen’s Bureau iy Norta Carormva.— 
Gen. Howard is in receipt of a report from the Assist- 
ant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau for North 
Carolina, of Sept. 3d, in which, in speaking of the 
present status of the colored men, he states his inten- 
tion, which has already been partially successful, of 
breaking up the great number of Freedmen’s camps 
throughout the State, and concentrating the needy 
and deserving at a few central points. It is his opin- 
ion that after October first but few duties will devolve 
upon the officers and agents of the Bureau in that 
State, the jurisdiction of affairs generally having been 


Ac 


Mos DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINT THE PresipEentT.— 
However strong the feeling entertained by those who 
disapprove the public policy of President Johnson and 
animadvert upon the tone and temper of the speeches 
made by him/in his re@@nt journey to Chicago, there 
can be but one sentiment in reprobation of the yarious 
demonstrations of moh violence which have occurred 
on the route. The President of the United States, no 
matter what the estimation in which hig personal 
character may be held, is entitled to tful, treat- 
ment from the people, and theré can excuse or 
palliation for the disgraceful conduct whieh character- 
ized his reception at Indianapolis and [ We 


lieve, in theyhistory of ‘the country, that the incum- 
bent of the Presidential office, in addressing his fellew 
¢itizens in any portion of the Union, has failed to ob- 
tain a respectful hearing, and it is-e.sad and diseour- 
aging evidence of the violence and exasperation~of 
party feeling, that such incidents should occur at the 
present time. For the honor of the country we sin- 
cerely trust that we may never again be called upon 
to record a similar outrage. We copy from the cor- 
respondenice of the New York Herald the following 
account of the riotous disturbances at Indianapolis on 
the evening of Sept. 1ith: 

On the arrival of the Presidential party at the cap- 
ital of Indiana at 74 o’clock this evening an immense 
torchlight ion was drawn up in front of the de- 

to escort the party tg the Bates House, with flags, 
and with numberless devices 

and inscriptions, and several hundred torch-bearers, 
embraced thousands of persons on horseback and 

in carriages. The party was with great difficulty got 
safely where a scene of the wildest ex- 
ensued. 


the approaches to 


ng 
of interruptions and in- 
in silence.. When- 


a put ® number of the 
tore up the latter. _ the procession 
thereupon ¥A drove back the crowd 
ie from the first onslaught 

w minutes thereafter a free fight 

commenced. Dozens were knocked down on both sides 


Brown,” groaning for Johnson and hurrahing for 
Grant, and sweeping everything before them. One 
man was shot in the leg, another in the knee and two 
in the neck and face on the first outbreak. The two 
latter are dangerously, if not fatally wounded. They 
were carried away and their names cannot be ascer- 


peer 
have no doubt it will geoeive the siticere and emphatic | ¢ 
condemnation of every right-mis ee te 
distinetion of party. } the enly instainee, we be-| 


Manufacturing Towns in Maine. 

The Boston Commercial Bulletin contains recent 
notices of the manufacturing industries and enterprises 
of several towns in Maine, from which we copy the 
following: . 

Semper is pleasantly situated on the § Cex 
<< lroad, about twenty-five miles er Ba Bot 
It fas a population of about 2,500 which Ieoostant, 
increasing. A very fipe water-power, wil 


fifteen feet 


be popular suage tne owned by “Wen Iry 
the popular y » 
samaaietion is had with the Moosehead 
Shaw, Tracy & Co. rama ‘saw mill at 
which turns out 2, of lumber, : 
ryear. Newpo many advantages 
to parties desiring to invest in manufacturing enter- 
prises. . 

Chandler, Brown & Co., of Foxcroft, have a good 
many irons and a good deal of iron in the fire. The 
are Lage manufacturers of plows and other agticul- 
tural implements—this branch of their business em- 
ploying 25 hands; they run a foundry which turns 
out all kinds of mill-gearing, stoves and hollow ware, 
and make e quantities of kerosene lamp-burners, 
under E. J. Hale’s patent. Besides all these, they 
make pumps which are found especially suited for 
the use of tanneries and paper-mills. e 

The mill of Mayo & Son, at Foxcroft, is 100 by 40 
feet, and four stories high. They employ 45 hands, 
and three sets of machinery, on fancy flannels, turn- 
ing out 8,000 yards per week. Their machinery is 
driven by a nover-faili 
fall of sixteen to twenty 

Webber & Haviland, of Waterville, who have been 
in business more than thirty years are extensively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of plows, water-wheels, 
mill-gearing, &c., employing twenty hands. The cel- 
ebrated Eben Tuttle water wheel is manufactured by 
them. 

Eastman & Lane are building an extensive tannery 
at Limerick, which they intend to have in operation 
in thegeuase ofa month. The building is 40x80 feet, 
with an Rdjoining currfirés shop 30x40 feet, ahd will 
contain 53 pits, and an engine of 10 horse power, with 
all other necessary machinery for conducting a com- 
plete tannery. It will be capaple of tanning 6,000 
hides a year. 

The lumber mills at Etna give constant employment 
to 80 hands, and turn out 2,000,000 shingles and 1,- 
000,000 feet of boards per year. They have manu- 
factured, the last six months, 300,000 fruit boxes, and 
a large amount of barrel and hogshead staves. 

Daniel Clark, of Richmond, manufactures large 
quantities of clothing for the Boston market. He has 
been in the business about sixteen years, employs 200 
hands, and turns out 75 coats per day. 

Dan Perry & Son have fitted up n,n building at 
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Tae Lanpine or rae Casts. The following Sion 


of the landing of the Atlantic Cable at Heart’s Con. 


tent is from a series of graphic sketches furnished by 
® correspondent of the Boston Journal and entitled 
“*Two weeks in Newfoundland:”’ 


a “On Friday” moriting—you recollect the date—we 


argued from. our slumbers by the voice of Skip. 


here’s a stran 


‘ steamer 
ts neither the 


tp; 
i ig Eastern 


and 
A out of the window assured us of the 
% there was news from the Cable fleet at last. 

than te® minutes we had hailed a boat ang 
were pushing off rapidly for the splendid steamer — 
‘ust as her was rashing with a regular Eng. 
» your correspondent was jump. 

e. 


is albgight—no accident.’’ 

Albany, a strong screw steamer 

Eddington, the commander, is a 

of an honest and sturdy British tar, 

A man Of few words, no humbng, no fine airs, just 4 
little blunt, but obliging withal. He brought out his 
log arf called his signal man, and | hastily cepied off 
the European news. Time enough for tidings Of the 
trials and — of the Expedition—the best proof 
of its success the “latest news from Europe.” — 
Page after » 26 it was 
shore to the offieg of the te’ 

It was a balmy, Clear, delicious, spring-like morn- 
ing; the first and last but two which we enjoyed in 
Newfoundland, for we were on the island full fourtee, 
days; and it either rained, or drizzled, or was fogyy 
or misty on eleven of them. . 

The Great Eastern, the Terrible and the Niger re- 
mained They were behind the hills 
at the entrance of the harbor. The peak to the right 
as you look at Trinity Bay was soon covered with 
tators, all straining their eyes for an early sight 
of the great fleet, 

The entrance of the harbor was soon dotted over 
with fishing boats, filled with citizens who were anx- 
ious to go on board the Great Eastern as soon as 
came to anchor. 

At two minutes past ten the Margaret Stevenson 
came round the point. Slowly behind her, dwarfing 
her into Lilliputian roportions, came the self-moving 
mountain the Great Eastern. 

Wild cheers greeted her from the spectators at the 
peak. For now they knew that she had won her great 
vietory and that henceforth and forever Heart’s Con- 
tent was a renowned centre of modern civilized life. 
Slowly, steadily, majestically the leviathan came on- 
ward. At length she stopped, but again and again 
moved to try for a better anch She was at one 
time within a stone’s throw of theshore, near the high 
peak at the entrance. The monster dwarfed it, also, 

By and by up came the Niger, and then the Terri- 
ble, and then, more slowly—the Medway, while from 
shore to vessels, and from vessels to shore there were 
abundant manifestations of joy. 

Waiting for my associate at the telegraph office, at 
half-past ten o’clock I had the are of seeing the 
leading a of the great ition enter. 


copied, boats were sent on 


she 





Richmond, for the of manufacturing wooden 
ware of every description, making a specialty, howev- 
er, of pails, tubs, and butter moulds. They use a 
steam-engine of 30 horse-power, consume 1,000 cords 
of lumber per year, and give employment to 50 hands. 
They manufacture chiefly for the Boston and New 
York markets. 

8. P. Brown & Co., of Dover, have recently built a | 








turned over to the civil authorities. All complaints 
of outrages between whites and blacks have during 
the past month been referred to the © tate courts, and 
prosecutionr have been enforced against offenders of 
both classes with equal zeal. He closes his report 
with the assertion that in an aggregate negro popula- 
tion of over three hundred thousand in the State, not 
more than twenty-five hundred have failed to place 
themselves out of the reach of want for the coming 
year. 


Terra pe Srennia. A large deposit of this mineral 
variety was discovered some two years since at Brown’s 
Corner in Vassalboro’, and is now being utilized to a 
considerable extent. It is found on the farms of 
Bradford Kimball, Geo. Shaw and other parties, oc- 
curs at various depths, is of different colors and is 
fownd to an almost unlimited extent. It is now being 
used by Page & Co. of Hallowell in the manufacture 
of oil cloths, for forming a body for ornamental pai 
ing or stamping. About one hundred tons have al- 
ready been used by this firm, by first grinding it in a 
plaster mill. It is found to answer a good purpose 
and is much cheaper than whiting. The paint has 
also been used to a limited extent for painting build- 





tained. A man named Howard Stretcher was carried 
to jail for shooting two men in the last melee. Several 
| men were wounded, but none are known to have been 
| killed. The police have not yet appeared in sufficient 
| force to quell the disturbance. Five men are re 
| seriously wounded and one fatally, and one by the 
|name of Stewart killed. A number were knocked 
down and badly beaten besides. 
* 7 . . 


The evidence of impending trouble began to accum- 
ulate soon after the train halted at the depot. The 
first carriage containing the President, had scarcely 
started for the hotel before the roughs who had assem- 
bled, became in reality uncontrollable, and commenc- 
ed running through rocession in every direction, 
creating great confusion, me. the line of march, 
refusing to open a passage way for the balance of the 
carriages until compelled to, shouting and yelling in a 
very offensive manner, and doing all in their power to 
create a disturbance and commence a fight. They fol- 
lowed the cortege from the depot to the hotel, took 
prominent positions in the middle of the streets on the 
| south side of the Bates House, and undertook to thwart 

and annoy the friends of the President.in every possi- 
| ble way by groans, cat cries and hooting. When the 
| President was called for they. would either commence 
their groans or counteract it by calling for Grant, 

When the hand to hand ti commenced, at 
| least fifty persons were in less than ten sec- 
| onds, and Pandemonium could not have exceeded the 


| diabolical fury that raged for a few minutes. Some 





ings and stand the weather remarkably well. We jone in the crowd discharged a pistol, which was the 
think, if it begins to be generally used in the manu- | signal for their free use by all who were armed. Shots 
facture of oil cloths, it must become a source of consid- | Were fired from all directions, yet comparatively few 
ble i pe Rites aaieete iene i Sid were effective. The crowd of peaceable lookers on 
erable income part 18 | broke in every direction to gain positions of safety, 
located, besides rendering oil cloths somewhat cheaper and but a few moments transpired before the streets 
in price. were almost entire deserted. The wounded men were 
bo f by their friends 4 ho 
The new building of Nason & Hamlin, corner peg ta pe ag aS Sh. ane 
of Water and Bridge streets, will be ready for oocupan- | The following is a telegraphic account of the violent 
cy in the course of @ week or two, and when the mas- | demonstrations at Pittsburg, Pa., on Thursday last : 
tic finish—now being put on—shall have been com-| Pirrssurc, Pa, Sept. 13. The President and party 
pleted, the building will be one of the finest in the | arrived — this evening. On the route several stop- 
A * : * | pages took place. At Newmarket the crowd were de- 
ety. The main wtore wil be coongipd ‘ty, Nese, | monstrative, and had placards with ‘New Orleans” 
on them, and General Callum told them the President 


Hamlin & Co., the front room on the second floor and | 
rear room on the third floor by W. F. Chisam, the! would not address them. At Steubenville opposition 
demonstrations were also made. 


front room on the third floor by Miss 8. Gale;—while | ; 
On arriving at this city the party were escorted to 


. 
é 





the rear office on the second floor remains at present 


unrented. The bnilding throughout is built in the | 
most thorough manner, and reflects credit upon the 
skill and workmanship of the master-builder, Mr. 
Geo. H. Snow. 





Tue State Horse Exnrsitro0n. 
horses at the State Trotting Park in this city, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of next week, 


this State. A large number of entries have been 
made, including some of the best horses owned in 
Maine, and others well known to fame from out of the 
State. We understand that the stallions Gen. McClel- 
lan, Gen. Grant, Gen. Hancock, Gilbreth’s Knox colt, 
Lady Berry, Johnny Smoker, Shepherd Knapp, Jr., 
Dashaway, and other well known trotters, will be 
present and contest for the prizes. 


Major Buell, an ordnance officer of the regular 
service, has been detailed to the command of the U. 8. 
Arsenal in this city and has entered upon the dutie 
of the post. We understand that the new command- 
ant was connected with the army during the late war, 
serving upon the staff of Gen. Sherman throughout 
his famous campaign in Georgia and the Carolinas, 
and is a capable and efficient officer. We are glad to 
learn that Major Gilbreth, who has occupied the post 
of commandant of the Arsenal for the past five years, 
is to remain at the Arsenal in the discharge of the 
regular duties of his position as Military Storekeeper. 


Srreet Improvements. Our new Street Commis- 
sioner, Reuel Townsend, Esq., is deserving of hearty 
commendation for the thorough manner in which he 
has graveled and otherwise improved the street over 
Rines Hill. It isa hard hill to ascend with a load at 
best, but both man and beast will now certainly vote 
Mr. Townsend unqualified thanks, every time the top 
of the hill is gained. The cross-walk at the Junction 
of Grove and Green Streets is one which herses can 
pass without slipping, and it must be also as satisfac- 
tory to pedestrians as to them. 


Ga The safe of the Granite National Bank was 
movedyto the banking room in its New Building, cor- 
ner of Oak and Water Streets, on Friday of last week, 
and the bank resumed business at its new office on 
Monday,—just one year from the day oa which it 
was burnt out. During the severe illness of its Cash- 
ier, Wm. T. Johnson, Esq., for the past few weeks, 
Wm. Caldwell, Esq., Deputy Treasurer of State, has 
been discharging the duties of Cashier. 


ComPLetep. The new reservoir on Water Street 
has been completed, and will be filled with water next 
week. It contains 7392 cubic feet, and has a capacity 
for 55,440 gallons of water, or something over 554 
hogsheads. We should be glad to see other reservoirs, 
though perhaps of smaller dimensions, located in other 
parts of the city. There is much need of them espe- 
cially upon and west of State Street. 


7"In the U.S. Commissioners’ Court in this city, 
Sept. 4th, Richard Henes of West Forks Plantation, 
was arraigned for smuggling. Defendant pleaded not 
guilty. . He was adjudged guilty and ordered to rec- 
ogaize in sum of $1000 for his appearance at Circuit 
Court at Portland, Sept. 23. Sept. 5th, David L. 
Hunter of Clinton, was arraigned for same offence. 
He plead not guilty, and case was continued till Sept. 
17th. , 

Base Batt. The Eon Base Ball Club.of Portland, 
the champion club of the State, having imvited the 
Cushnoes of.this city to a friendly game, the latter 
left this city on Monday morning last, for the purpose 
-of playing the Eon beys on Tuesday. The Cushnoe 
boys will give them a close ram. They return on 
Wednesday. 


EF Onur thanks are due Hon, Lot M. Morrill, U. 8. 
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The exhibition of , 


prcmises to be the finest which has ever taken place in 


Young Ethan Allen, Shaw’s Sherman Black Hawk, | 
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the St. Charles Hotel, where the President mounted a 
platform in front. He was greeted with continuous 
hootings, hurrahs, hisses and calls for “Gen. Grant 
and Admiral Farragut.’” But Judge McCandless 
tendered a welcome to the President in as loud a voice 
as possible. There was the utmost conceivable confu- 
sion of hootings, bellowing and noise, during McCand- 
less’ speech. The President responded, but was in- 
| terrupted continually, by cries of ‘‘My Policy,” “New 
| Orleans,”’ “Jeff Davis,”°—*‘Grant,”” groans, ete. 
After having accomplished a few sentences, the 
| President beckoned to General Grant to come forward, 
| when he did so, bowed a few moments and retired. 
Screeches, whistles, hurrahs, groans and cries for 
Farragut followed. Admiral Farragut appeared and 
| received the cheers of the crowd. 
| _ Finding it impossible to be heard, the President re- 
tired. The crowd continued to groan and shout for 
| more than an hour—when General Grant appeared 
| and told them they had better disperse; that they had 
seen everything and should retire qnietly. He en- 
deavored to speak further, and moved his hat ina 
deprecatory manner; but the noise was so great he 
was obliged to retire. The crowd, with the exception 
of a few small fights, was peaceably disposed, and kept 
| up its peculiar noises—shouting, &c., until a late hour 
in the evening. 





Parpon Broxerace at Wasuinatoy. A Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Tribune gives an 
account of a transaction of an official in that city in 
his capacity as a pardon broker, as follows : 
|. “It-will be remembered that Corporal W. C. Cor- 
| bett, and privates Emory Smith and n Brown, all 

of the Ist Maine Veteran Volunteers, were set upon 
and murdered in cold blood while on guard over Gov- 
| ernment propery, on the 8th of October last, at 
Brown’s Ferry, Savannah river, by J. Crawford Keys, 
| Robert Keys and F. G. Stowers and C. Bryem. They 
| were tried and convicted by a Military Commission ap- 
| pointed by Gen. Sickles, and all were sentenced to be 
,executed. In the case of the last three, the President 
ordered the sentence to be suspended, and it was then 
, commuted to imprisonment for life, and Gen. Sickles, 
, who had been overruled to secure this part of the 
sentence, sent the prisoners to the Dry Tortugas. 
Through the influence of one Topkins, exerted upon 
| the aforesaid jal, and broker, have 
' been secretly transferred to Fort Delaware, from 
| thence are to be quietly removed to Fort Lafayette, 
preparatory to a speedy release. It is asserted by 
those privy to the whole matter, that the prisoners, 
who are quite wealthy, have, through their attorney, 
| Topkins, paid the official and pardon broker spoken of, 
| the sum of $10,000 for his influencé with the Presi- 
dent in securing the release of the prisoners.” 


[Statement of W. N. Soule, Esq., of Augusta. ] 
Curonic Catarrn or 20 Years Sranpine Curep. 
From gratitude to Dr. Carpenter and to inform others 
suffering from that terrible disease, catarrh, that they 
can be cured, I make this statement. I suffered from 
| catarrh over 20 years to my constant annoyance and 
the detriment of my health. Last winter 











W. H. Sous. 

Augusta, Sept. 15th, 1866. 

Dr. Carpenter has decided to’ prolong his stay in 
Augusta until Thursday mofning, Oct. 11th, only. 
See advertisement in this paper. 

A Trovsiep Conscience. The Secretary of the 
Treasury a few days since received an envelope, post- 
marked Urbana, Ohio, enclosing sixteen one thousand 
seven-thirty bonds and seven hundred and seventy-five 
dollars in greenbacks, The envelope contained no 
letter or anything to indieate from whom the amount 
came, or for what purpose it was te be applied. The 





| numbers were cut out of the bonds, it is supposed, 


the purpose of preventing any chance of identification 
of the person sending them. It is no doubt a case of 
conscience. w 3 ..etadl 


EarThe Portland Star‘says at s meeting of soldiers 
who favor the President's policy, was held in that 
city on Wednesday night last, and a list of fifty-three 
names was selected as delegates to the Cleveland Cop- 
vention, which commenced its sessions on Monday of 
the present week, gf 
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new woolen mill of brick, 100 feet long, 60 wide, and 
four stories high. It will run six sets of machinery | 
and employ seventy hands. In the old mill of this 
firm, which is 75 feet long and 40 wide, and four 
stories high, thf¥€e sets of machinery are in operation, 
thirty five hands employed, and 8,000 yards of woolen | 
goods produced weekly. Here is made the celebrated | 
‘*B in a diamond” scarlet flannel. The firm now con- | 
sumes 140,000 pounds of wool per year. The new | 
mill will soon be set in operation, when their product 
will be trebled. 

Dexter, a pleasant village of 3,000 inhabitants, lies 
North of Newport, twelve miles from the Maine Cen- | 
tral Railroad. It has a fine water-power upon which | 
there are seven dams, and is ly becoming an im- 
portant manufacturing place. me of the principal 
manufacturing establishments are mentioned below: 

The Dexter Mills Corporation, of which A. F. Brad- 
bury is Agent, runs three factories, as follows: No 1 
is 208 feet long, 45 feet wide, four stories in height, 
and when in full operation, will run 10 sets machin- 
ery. No. 2 is 125 feet long, 45 wide, three stories in | 
height, 4 sets machinery. The company employ 300 
hands, and turn out 12,000 yards of cloth per week, 
chiefly silk mixed, fancy doeskin, ladies’ cloths, boys’ 
checks and fancy Meltons. 


A mi man, of medium hight, with a ner- 
vous, anxious face, he entered the room with an ex- 
cited step, and at once ordered the doors to be closed 
and paper to be brought to him. 

It was Cyrus Field! 

His first telegram was to his wife and family, an- 
nouncing that he had triumphed at last, and giving 
thanks to Almighty God for the great victory He had 
vouchsafed. Telegram after telegram he hurried off— 
all to his personal friends; and all ofthem were writ- 
ten within half an hour, 

First he hurriedly wrote his personal telegrams; 
then he tore open his family letters, and from time to 
time wept tears.of joy; and then!—why, then, within 
less than an hour from the moment he touched the 
ground, he was bargaining for a lot of land on which 
to erect a building for the electricians. He made his 
bargain for it, and then went on board again to at- 
tend to his business there. 

My dispatches, written from hour to hour, have in- 
formed you of the subsequent events. I was fortunate 
enough to obtain all the earliest news at the earliest 
date, and to have them dispatched with promptitude— 
thanks, not to the operators, but to Mr. Cyrus Field. 

There was a gay time on shore and on board for sev- 
eral days after the cable was laid. 

There was drinking, and dancing and kissing and 
pleasure parties, and universal rejoicing everywhere. 

As | rowed, from time to time, by moonlight, from 
one vessel to another, I heard the British sailors sing- 
ing our American songs; and notably that popular 


| ballad, which proved the death dirge of treason and 


slavery : 
“Tramp! tramp! the boys are marching.” 





C. & B. Shaw & €o., contribute largely to the fur- 
nishing of understandings to the public. In their tan- 
nery they employ 25 hands, consume 2,300 cords of | 
bark, and tura out annually 25,000 sides of sole | 
leather. 

The leading establishment in Dexter in the manu- 
facture of furniture, is that of Bassett & Pennington, | 
which comprises two buildings, one 40x40 feet, and | 
two stories high, and another 40x30 feet and three | 
stories high. The water-power which drives this ma-_ 
Chinery is a very valuable one. They employ eight 
hands, and have ample room for a dozen more. This 
establishment turns out all varieties of furniture, 
which finds a ready sale in the vicinity. 

The mill of Amos Abbott & Co., is 80 feet long, 40 | 
wide, and three stories high. 
hands who produce 100,000 per year, of fancy | 
cassimeres, doeskins, and the ‘famous double and | 
twist goods, using in the business 90,000 pounds of 
wool. Abbott & Co., are also proprietors of an exten- 
sive saw mill at Dexter. 

G. W. Curtis & Co., avail themselves of the admir- 
able water-power &t this place, by manufacturing | 
about $10,000 worth of doors, sashes, blinds, &c., per 
year. The firm has been in existence about twelve 


In it are employed 40/ 


The victory is greater than we are yet ready to ac- 
knowledge. Its vastness will appear more and more 
as the yearsrollon. Immortal is due to all its 
peaceful soldiers—the conquerors of space and time 
and the proud, sullen sea. For these, the ancient 
enemies of the human race, have been put under our 
feet at last; and from triumph to triumph we must 
now march on, until country, nor language, nor 
hight, nor depth, nor time, nor expanse shall offer a 
single barrier to the progress of mankind.”’ 





Rrot 1x Missovrr. The 8t. Louis Democrat gives 
the following account of a riot which occurred at 
Platte City, Missouri, on Saturday last : 


**After the adjournment of the Platte county ‘Rad- 
ical’’ Convention, at Platte City, Mo., on Saturday, a 
drunken Union soldier named Donnegan, made some 
noise on the street, and flourished a pistol about. 
Sheriff Ogden took his pistol away and told him to 
keep quiet, which he did. A short time afterward a 
returned rebel, named Callahan, with a posse of ten 
men, demanded the surrender of Donnegan. A scuflle 
ensued, and pistols were freely used, resulting in the 
death of three or four and the wounding of eight or 


ten men. 


years, and employ five hands. 

The pride of the young but lively village of West 
Waterville, is its fine water-power, which is one of the 
best in the State, having a fall of more than 100 feet 
in a distance of three-quarters of a*mile. The village 
contains eight stores, four churches, # good hotel, and 
eight manufacturing e-tablishments. 

ubbard & Blake manufacture axes enough to de- 
capitate all the office holders in the country, that is to 
say, 2000 dozen per year, besides 3000 dozen scythes. 
They employ forty hands in the manufacture of vari- 
ous kinds of edge-tools, but make axes and scythes a 
specialty. This firm has been in existence about two 


A number of the delegates who had started for 
their homes, hearing the firing, returned to town, 
and were fired on by Callahan’s party and had several 
of their horses killed under them. Callahan fired 
twice at one delegate, who was lying under his wound- 
ed horse, and was fired at in return and killed. 

The last accounts say that several hundred armed 
rebels hold Platte City, and have driven all the 
Union men out of town, and swear they shall not re- 
turn. Great excitement exists. 

Gov. Fletcher has been applied to for a force to put 
down the mob. All accounts agree that Donnegan was 











years, and has attained a very high rank among man- 
ufacturers of edge-tools. 

The possession of a shirt has always been reckoned 
the crucial test of social decency. A man may lack a 
coat or hat, almost a pair of unmentionables, and be 
tolerated, but a man without a shirt had best han 
himself. A réalization of this great truth, doubtless, 
induced Hamlen & Farr to enter upon the business of 
clothing the naked with the most essential garment 
known to civilization, and their undertaking has now 
taken the shape of & mill which turns out eight or ten 
dozen fine shirts each day. Their factory is eighty 
feet long by forty wide, and three stories high. The 
number of hands employed is three hundred, and 
when the works are in full operation, ten sewing ma- 
chines will be used. 

History does not record the name of the maker of 
“that old arm chair,’’ which the poet has immortaliz- 
ed, but it is mot dangerous to assume that Joseph 
Batchelder was the worthy architect. He makes all 
kinds of furniture, bat devotes most of his energies to 
chairs. He employs eight hands and prodtices four 
hundred chairs per week, so he may be “set down”’ as 
a large manufacturer. 

Judah P. Benjamin dealt extensively with political 
tools and cut his fingers therewith; but A. P. Benja- 
min confines his attention to the manufacture of agri- 
cultural tools, which, so far from an dangerous, 
are profitable to the user and maker. reshing ma- 
chines at the rate of sixty per year, are ¢arned out 
from his establishment, together with plows, caltiva- 
tors, corn-shellers, &c. He employs thirty hands, and 
— three large buililings which cover ‘three- 
fourthis of an acre of ground: 

Among the many manufactu establishments at 
this place, the tannery of A & Parker is in a 
very order. These gentlemen ‘Manufacture all 
kinds of leather to the amount of 15,000 pieces per 
year, and also make large qtattities of lea’ belt- 
ing. They employ 10 hands. 

Every head of a fanitly who attends to that part of 
his duty which consists in sawing wood, will be inter- 
estéd in an item relating to the manafacture of the 
instrament which he uses. A. & E, Bates produce 
8,000 dozen saw-frames per year, which go, in obedi- 
ence to the demands of commerce, to all parts of the 
Union and the Provinces. Most of their machinery 
was invented by themselves, and is driven by water 
power. 











Biackwoop’s Maaazive for August. Contents: 
Nina Balatka; The Story of a Maiden of Prague—Part 
Il; British America; Sir Brook Fosbrooke—Part XV.; 
Art, Politics and Proceedings; The Nile; Cornelius 
O’Dowd: ‘‘War Notes” from Italy—on Some Desti- 
tutes—The Tourists of 1866—America as ‘an Ally; 
Stuart Mill again, or the Examiner Examined; A Re- 
view of the Continental War; The New Ministry. 
Republished by the Leonard Scott Publishing Compa- 

ny, 88 Walker street, New York. Terms $4 per 
annum. ‘ 





Tas Epuvsure Review for July.. Contents: 1. 
Mahomet; 2. Weather Forecaste and Storm Warnings; 
3. Antigls'‘of the'Huguenots; 4. Mill’s Examination 
of Sir Willidm Hamilton’s Philosophy; 5. Baker's 
Exploration of the Albert Nyanza; 6. The American 
Navy in the late War; 7. Precious Stones; 8. Charles 
Lamb; 9. The State of Europe. Republished by the 
Lenoard Scott Publishing Company, 38 Walker street, 
New York. Price $4 per annum. 


Natiowat Muarary Asyiom. A meeting of the 
officers of the National Military Asylum was recently 





voted to establish three asylums, one in Maine, one im 
States having been offered at low prices. The Togus 








| Purchased. I or itee'\> sede 
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held in Washington, Gen. Butler presiding.’ Tt was | Pills. 


Ohio and one in Wisconsin, suitable buildings in those | icine, 


unarmed when Callahan’s party attacked him.”’ 





Heavy Fravp on tus Government. It is said that 
one of the most stupendous frauds upon the Govern- 
ment that ever came to light has just been developed 


8 in Brooklyn, and involvesanew York firm: Two 


young men took a contract for supplies at a very low 
bid, having previously entered into an arrangement 
with government officials in the Navy Yard to super- 
intend the delivery of the goods by which they would 
get receipts for three or four times the amount deliver- 
ed, and get paid for them. In this way during the 
past four years the Government has been defrauded of 
over a million dollars, The information is given by 
one of the parties implicated, who turned States’ evi- 
dence. The case is undergoing further investigation. 





Important Mexican News. Vera Cruz dates of 
the 26th of August, report that Marshal Bazaine was 
concentrating his force at San Luis Potosi to meet 
Gen. Garcia with 30,000 men. It is supposed that 4 
general engagement will take place between San Luis 
Potosi and Mexico. Guerreros’ Liberal forces cut the 
bridges at Chinchinla and Solidad. He then attacked 
Medelia with his advance fifteen miles from Vers 
Cruz, sacked the former town—<containing 2500 in- 
habitants, mostly Prench—razing the place to the 
ground. The gunboat Eugenie was repulsed off Tusp*4 
Bay. The Liberals under Herrowa also captured 2) 
French troops at Tuspan and all their stores, 





i According to the statement published in the 
Brunswick Telegraph the Seaside House at Harpswell 
was unquestionably fired by an incendiary, as a strange 
man was seen lurking about the premises only a short 
time before the fire was discovered. The house was 
builtthree years since by. Mr, Smithy at a cost of 
about, $20,000, and there was an insurance on the 
building te the amount. of $18,000. The furnishing 
® the house coat $9,000, or thereabouts, and was in. 
sured for $6000. . 


fF" Col. Thos. H. Garnsey of Bangor, has resigned 
his position ‘as Aid-de-caip to Gov. Cony, and Col. @. 
Fuller of Corina, formerly of the 6th Maine, has bee2 
appointed in his place. 


Fapiva Away. How.otten.wesee moa and wome! 
who are fairly fading out of existence. They seem ‘° 
have no ial disease, but general lassitue and 
languor; no ambition, no en indigestion, week- 
ness total inability to eat and relia food, &c., 8¢,— 
all of which is n 








Cc morbus, Cramp, °F 


case, 
most excellent remedy for 
Bowels. We advise all suf- 


Colic, in either Stomach or 
fering, to try it. 


ce Alth the could preserve the re 

mains of the from m, they could not 

the teeth of the living from beeoming decay 

ed. In this modern scienee is abesd of ancient 

art, fur Sozodont, actually embalms the molars and 
incisors and keeps thein perfectly white and spotless. 

, heart-burn, piles, distension of 

, dizziness, sickness at the 

petite; paim im the side, back of 

the use'of Parson’s Purgeliv¢ 
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The caravan had moved on and left the old man to 
die beneath the shade of a stunted no 

The evening breeze was beginning to w ar 
off sand in misty columns away tothe east. The blood- 
red sun shot its rays down on the ing dust, ting- 
ing with crimson the scattered bones, and its beams 
rested almost mildly on the upturned face of Ahmed 
Medal, the jewel merchant of Cairo. 

He had rested there since noc2, and the angry cries 
of the camel drivers and the noisy movement of the 
caravan fell almost unheard upon his ear and so did 
all entreaties that he would move with them. 

“No, no,”’ he muttered, ‘‘better to die here in 
amy, attendant would perhaps remain and 


hen his mind bogarde: ry Boe diag «| His 
attendant sat beside him, holding his in his lap. 
He watched the caravan its length slowly over 
the plain until it became a formless blot on the hori- 
zon. The cld man revived and sat up. 

**Khaled!”’ 

And the young man who was his“ attendant stood 
before him. 

‘‘Thou hast been a faithful son to me since the day 
I found thee by the Mecca , when the dogs treated 
thee more kindly than the people of Cairg, Thou 
hast not known why I was drawn so «early to thee. 
The story is toc long for me to tell you here; I should 
not live to finish it. You will soon knowall.... 
It is in a roll in a casket under the square stone in 
the work-room at Cairo, It is yours, and all 
the jewels; use them better than I have done... . 
One more thing: we were journeying to Thebes—you 
start!—my last work—to replace this box in a certain 
tomb. ... Itis too late. Destroy it, or the fate 
that accompanies it will some day overwhelm you as it 
has me. .... There, leave me for a time!”’ 

The sun fell lower and lower; the shadows of the 
tree and of the men slanted afar off on the sand.— 
When the sun went down, alittle mound and the 


A clatter of hoofs, and a horseman dashed through 
the narrow, dirty streets of Cairo; halted at a mean 
house in an obsoure quarter of the city, fastened his 
horse and entered the hut. 

He threw the long cloak from his shoulders ant 
wiped the moisture from his brow. The moon looked 
ia through the narrow latticed window, and fell in a 
silvery uer on the stone floor. The man looked 
attentively at it, bent over it, and passed his head 
over the stone. He lifted out a square stone with his 
dagger, fell on his knees and plunged his arms into a 
curiously constructed casket. Diamonds and pearls 
flashed in the white moonlight and tinkled musically 

inst their fellows in the cell! The man seemed 
wild. Again and again he grasped handfuls of jew- 
els, and exclaimed: 

**Once more I am wealthy. What stroke has God 
for me now. Shall I lose all, and again freeze in Si- 

jan wastes ?”’ 

“Gold, gold, gold! for thee a man would barter his 
very soul; to obtain thee, shorten even his life. How 
omnipotent is thy power!’’ 

‘I believe I should have killed the old man had he 
not died so opportunely—killed him for the paltry 
— he carried, and lost all these. Verily, virtue 

its reward, even in this hfe! Itis better thus; 
~ hy are not so clean that they could bear more 

A change gradually came over the speaker, and all 
the fierceness vanished from his face, and the wild, 
diamond brightness of his eye softened into childlike 
tenderness. 


**Cecile, this is all for thee; for. thee I have toiled 
and watched in the Ural mountains, for thee suf- 
fered in the mines of Siberia; gained wealth, and then 
in 8 moment had it swept away! Here I have waited 
until I could claim thee a home worthy thy regal 
beauty. What monarch could twine the brow of his 
eee _eaen- SOO ener Se re Wee ae 

ese ?’’ 

“*Cecile, thank heaven they are all thine!”’ 

He lighted a lamp and spread on the table a heavy 
roll of t covered with intricate Arabic letters. 
The roll somehow reminded him of the scene in the 
pent Lele Fane fee Bo Peverg oo box of 
black fragrant wood, curiously carved, an nt- 
ly once enriched with many gems. It opined be his 
hands, and with surprise he contemplated the con- 
tents. Resting on fleecy wool were two small beetles, 
each one cut with marvelous skill from a single emer- 
ald, of sea-like mess and transparency; their 
eyes diamonds. He lifted one out and examined it 
more closely. The under part was fastened to a heavy 
Sayre pe as an ornament for the breast. 
Me the gold — a carved pa ao pate & 

ieroglyphics, beetle’s distending wings 
were also covered with’ minute characters. 

The man thought he would not destroy them until 
he had read the jewel merchant’s story. He closed 
the box and commenced the roll. 


THE MSS. OF THE JEWEL MERCHANT. 
I was born on the elevated 
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that little box contain? Some gem far too precious 
for less than a monarch ! 

I was alone with Ahmed. Once the jewels I knew 
he always carried—once that casket mine! I was 
maddened ; it seemed as if in a moment the Evil One 
showed me all I might be with immense power and 
wealth. Why was itso? I had in my hand a heavy 
“toon led reposed that night i 

only know & mangled corpse that night in 
the sarcophagus of the violated king, and I flyi 
over the desert, loaded with 
stained hands. Thus the little box, with its strenge 
contents, came into my possession, and I, ignorant of 
their awful power value, looked on them as gems 
curious only in form, and of great price. 

I wandered over the world for four or five years, 
recklessly plunging into every wickedness. My wealth 
enabled me to gratify every desire as soon as formed, 
but a curse attended it all. I wearied of , and 
an unseen hand seemed dragging me irresistible 
force toward Cairo. I had grown old and haggard. 
As looked in the mirror, I imagi my face was 
growing like Ahmed’s, and back ted. 

One night I was in my room at Naples. I had 
hired a palace there, intending to remain some months. 
I could see the magnificent bay through the open win- 
dow, its waves silver-ti in the moonlight. 

Tired of life and full of remorse, I threw myself back 
in my chair and slept a fitful, feverish sleep. I seem- 
ed to live my short life over again. All was hurried 
and indistinct, until came that awful scene in the 
tomb of the king, and then there seemed to be a 
dream within a dream, and it was this: 


AHMED’S DREAM. LOVED AND LOST. 


The present became the past, and I was in the pal- 
ace of the Pharoahs! A wilderness of columns 
that wearied the eye with their luxuriant sculpture. 
A sombre, mystio twilight that seemed dense with the 
love of the past centuries! White-robed priests and 
maidens, bearing palm branches, moved by incessant- 
ly in.solemp, silent processions, The sacred Ibis 
stalked haughtily around the tinkling fountains, and 
seemed oppressed by the massive pi and carved 
roof. It was a small room—small for that immense 
pile. Its walls hung with many colored fabrics, soft 
as silk, until the dreary stone was hidden from view. 
eS ee until a zephyr 
rustled the hangings, and played with the snow-white 
garments of a young man who was extended on a di- 
van near the window. His features were crimsoned 
with fever, and his eyes glowed with a restless, long- 
ing light. Life was all over for him !—Why should 
he live? And he touched involuntarily his sword. 
He waved the slaves from the room, and tried to sleep. 
The sound of trumpets, and beat of horses hoofs, cries 
of captives and clang of armor, awoke him. The win- 
dow looked out on the vestibule of the palace, and 
glancing down the myriad of columns, Ammon saw 
the tall form of Rameses in his chariot, surrounded 
by a host of captives, and welcomed by the city. The 
unseen spectator glanced carelessly at the crowd and 
the gorgeous pagentry ; he hardly noticed the King 
descend from his chariot and spring up the vestibule, 
but he saw, and gasped for breath as he saw a flutter- 
ing of white garments, and Ramesis fold in his arms 
his gentle wife. For Ammon, cousin to Rameses and 
next the throne, loved Myrrha his wife. Loved her ! 
The words express but little ; does ‘dying for her’’ 
more? It waseven so. The flame that burned in 
Ammon’s heart extended, until now his brain seem- 
ed on fire, and he tossed on his couch and threw his 
arms wildly into air as if to grasp her fluttering gar- 
ments and draw her to his heart—and she forever 
lost to him ! 

He had loved her long ago, when they were but 
children; he had once saved her life when she fell 
from a vessel into the Nile ; he loved her as his age 
increased, as his faculties of love and hate expanded, 
and now his whole being was absorbed in hers. She 
must be his or he would die. 

“Die |’? he muttered ; “with her, life would be so 
sweet that I should never die; without her I am what 
I am.”’ 

The curtain was pushed softly aside, and Rameses 
entered. Taller than his cousin, there was less youth 
in the dark, regular features, statuesque in their im- 
mobility. 

“‘Ammon,”’ he said ‘‘no better? Why, my cousin, 
I thought thy face would be the first to greet me ; thy 
face the dearest save one.”’ 

Ammon wihced and was silent. 

*‘Ammon thou hast not told me all; thy sufferings 
are not natural.”’ 

Ammon said in hollow tones : 

‘*‘My brother, I am dying because I cannot obtain 
an object [ have d of all my life.’’ 

Rameses started. 

“That object ?”” 

‘Ts a woman,’’ laughed Ammon, in bitterness. 
“Hear me, my cousin, how it was, and as me 
not. Siena boat eae say how long. never 
told her cf it. I hardly knew it it was se 
very different from the love I had felt before. Well, 
I will not tire you with my story. Some one came 
whaaiee toned bar end. anapdied tit, enb-thieta what 
is killing me.’’ 

Rameses started up and cried : 

“Are you a man to lie here and weep over it? Rise 
and take a thousand of my warriors and sweep him 
from the earth, and she may yet be thine?’ 

‘*My brother he is too powerfal.’’ 

“Then I will march against him, and he shall re- 

the he took the thing a Pharoah loved !”’ 
ery Ai to so much excitement fainted. 

Rameses, calling his attendants, turned awey, and 
went thoughtfully to his room. 


. THE EMERALD BEETLES. 

srnbat wed tgald put folds, this’ tian bys 
apartment was again p > by a 
bony arm, and a shaven priest of Isis came nigh the 
couch and bent over Ammon. 


He placed a little box on the floor, and turned to 


go. 
“You will not forget me, my lord, in the day of 
?? . 
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“The King is dead ?’’ 
He could not. tell “his voice, so changed 


fo ethan 


“The King’s wife—Myrrha is dead! She died in 


| his arms a ago. He 


strode in, and awful in his wrath. He 
wes Dried ln the a of his fathers, and next his 
bosom were the emerald beetles, that they might 
rae pyr to Dag ~ all . ty 
mmon might have stinging his remembrance 
of Myrrha, and his crime expiated by a broken heart. 


THE M88. ON THE JEWELLER MERCHANT CONCLUDED, 


t was deserted, and I made it my home. People be- 
say, “Ahmed has returned,’’ and to ex 

my long tour in the West. 

; my gems were thought 

than any i had sold in times past. 

an order for me to attend the Aga, 

ibit my jewels. {[ went and showed my treas- 
ures, sold some, and made some valuable presents. 

At last the harem must be supplied. I went to be 
introduced to the Aga’s favorite wife, who ruled the 
province with her slightest wish. 

How did I feel when I saw the oply woman I had 
ever loved? Had loved? True enough, love was not 
now for me—the old man, the jewel merchant ! 

Well, I saw her; not with love—I had but one pas- 
full and complete. T'mad ts 

com revenge. I made my presents as 
usual, A few days after, while I was absent (a fact 
well known) from the city, she died. The Aga mourn- 
ed her loss a short time and then was buried beside 
her. Slowly and surely they all died who had scourg- 
ed the slave market. I was prudent; [ was far from 
the city, and what possible connection could be be- 
tween those deaths and an obscure merchant? At last 
ten tiny points marked the beetle’s breasts, and my 


task was 

* + + + Remorse has begun to gnaw at my heart. 
This box weighs like lead on my conscience, always 
reminding me of lost happiness; more than that, of 
the fearful night in the tombs of the Kings. To-mor- 
row I shall leave with the caravan, and it in 
the tomb, and then—something tells me I shall die! 


[End of the MSS. 

The tenant of *s hovel closed the roll, and 

the room thoughtfully. ‘‘Thank heaven, I shall 

never need this box ! still it is a most wonderful relic 
of the past. As though that story could be true! I 
will not destroy that box for a superstitious fancy. I 
will take it with me !’’ 

He gathered up the jewels, secured them in a belt, 
fastened the door of the hut, and went away. 

The papers announced as having sajled from Alex- 
andria in the Oriental mail steamer Karnak, on the 
10th of November, 185-, ‘‘Mr. Clarence Waldron.”” 


Part Il. 

Overhead black, ragged, angry clouds; low down 
on the horizon, opaque, inky masses ! Beneath this 
drifting pall was the tossing, quivering sea, pale, 
dirty green or lashed to foam, like a wolf showing its 
snowy fangs, soon to rend in pieces. 

In a hollow of the sea, her spars broken off, dis- 
figured with fallen masts, and knots of tangled cord- 
age, lay the steamer Karnak. The deck was washed 
by the hissing sea; but one soul visible—lashed to the 
stump of a fallen mast—paler than the foam of the 
breakers they were drifting to. Clarence Waldron 
seemed again doomed. 

‘‘Am I the Jonah of the cursed ship?’’ he hissed 
out between his pale lips. ‘Again doomed to lose all, 
and she so near! Heaven within my grasp and hell 
to overwhelm me !’’ 

The ship heaved convulsively on the breakers—the 
decks were covered with a trembling throng—a mo- 
ment more and the vessel parted, and with gloom 
of night not a plank was left on the reef to tell of its 
treachery ! 

Clarence Waldron would not die. As he struggled 
with the waves, he thought, “‘A year of life and then 
I could die, but I must see her once more?”’ 

The sea tossed him into the arms of men more cruel 
than its waters. 

He revived, but a heavy blow brought him bleeding 
to the sand. A moment, and the jewels were taken 
from him. Another blow, and his almost lifeless body 
was kicked aside for another victim. 

Morning on the stormy sea, covered with planks 
and rigging, boxes and dead. 

Clarence Waldron rose and and felt for his belt. . . 
A half hour later the cure of the village stumbled on 
a man dinging the sand with his fingers, and beating 
his head on the rocks, cursing God and the hour of 
his birth. 

They carried him to the house of the priest. 

He lived. One day he asked abruptly : 


ed it. Ah, they were safe! A few small j 

out. He gathered them up, and giving the largest to 
the priest, told him he aa never repay his kindness, 
but he might have it set in the Virgin’s necklace in 
the little chapel. 

Clarence Waldron left the village soon after and 
journed toward Paris. One evening at sunset he en- 
tered the great city, destitute of money and without a 
friend. The-emerald beetles were still his and a few 
insignificant jewels. 

Clarence Waldron’s whole life could be concentrat- 
ed into one expression : ‘*He had loved and lost.”” In 
srancing back over his life he saw—only @ woman. 

er eyes haunted him always. 

He had been out in the world from student’s life 
but a few years when he met Cecile Morton. He ad- 
mired her beauty—loved her for her tender, winnin 
a, His earnestness and purity of life attrac 
The Mortons had once been very wealthy; they yet 
lived in splendid style, purchased by sleepless nights 
and schemes that Gout have honored a professional 
— Few knew that Mr Morton had died very 
suddenly, and in fact, very conveniently, just in time 
to escape ee creditors some unpleasant truths. 
Why talk of things where Cecile is concerned? 
Clarence one day awoke to the consciousness that he 
loved her + Wildly, and Cecile when he told her 


80, said ly 

“Clarence, had fate ewaee us in different circum- 
stances, it might have happened that I should have re- 
turned your love. Listen a few moments. We are 
not rich. You— me—are poor. I could not 


live without these, and do not . blame me, I was born 


’} in it; they are my nourishments!”’ 


Then frightene. at the change in her lover’s face, 
she sobbed; 

“You shall not think me mercenary. I hate it all; 
I do love you—but it would break my mother’s heart; 
her life is devoted to me; it would kill her. No, no 
Clarenee, it cannot be!”’ 

He left her determined, as many a man has done, to 
forget her. He plunged into his profession; became 
noted; would in yearsberich. It was slow, much too 
slow, so he left all and sailed for He did not 
see Cecile before he left. ‘‘She loves me,’’ he said, 
“she will wait!’’ 


in this very city, but 
ing to be married 


ihe 
reas S 
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She knew him at first, and fell into his arms with- 
out » wae-ca ee oe bead. 
less In a moment strove 

He Cabbie" hinusike te tor "Sisk diel etitibd her Aran 
convulsively. 

“For God’s sake, Cedtile, hear mea moment! 1 
have walked over the desert and mountains, been ship- 
wrecked, and almost murdered, all to meet you once 
more, and then let you thus depart!”’ 

She remained, and in burning words he told her how 
se hed Deon saith biaphe deat ip tee miow ot 


led for her harder than the patriarch of old for his 
wife; more, of the bloodshed he had 
her; and could 


age is killing me! ; they 
showed it to me in the papers, and I believed it. Cruel 
to desert me—I have not cared to live since you left 
me.”’ 

**Cecile, I t only to. grow. wealthy; I have 
toiled for it; it has flowed in on me, and in a moment 
T have lost it all, and now—now I am rich in but one’ 
thing—your love.”’ 

The moon fell lower and lower. 

“Clarence, I must leave you.”’ 

** Must—and this the last time we shall ever meet?’’ 

She shuddered convulsively 


puppet in the hands of heartless ones.”’ 
wept as if her heart was breaking. 

‘Cecile, you say you will die to be with me, to be 
at rest ?”’ 

“Yes, yes—endure a thousand deaths!’’ and her 
eee as clear as the air <p 

was a gleam of jewels moonlight. 

“Then, darling, take this—swear that you will al- 
ways wear it—until—after—you are married!’’ 

She promised. A long embrace, the only one in 


on the frozen plains of Siberia; how he had | 
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life, and they parted. 

Still two a to that wedding—how he passed the 
time Clarence never knew, nor how he reached his 
dingy room in Paris from A. Not a morsel of food 
passed his lips; he did not go out; but tossed on his 
cot, and raved of her ceaselessly. 

There was a method in his madness, and he noted 
each chime as it rung out the hour, atid muttered. “I 
shall not forget, I shall not forget.’’ The day came 
at length, he was growing weaker and weaker, his 
visions were now all peaceful, he thought he was with 
Cecile in some quiet home in their native land; that 
her hand cooled his brow and smothed his pillow.— 
The bells rang out the hour faster and faster it seem- 
ed; the day was done and night succeeded. He rose, 
lighted the lamp, and drew forth from the little cask- 
et the remaining emerald beetle. ‘It was to be at 
nine o’clock,’’ he muttered, and paused as the clock 
of the church_near by, struck, ‘‘one—two—three— 
four—five—six—seven—eight—nine. Nine!’’ 

the face of the man 


it for happiness or woe.’’ . 

are a noe placed the oF ae 
wast t i ring in the golden cir- 
clet that held the emerald beetle. A look of rapt joy 
came over him as he thought he beheld Cecile in her 
bridal robes, robed for him alone—then, with a faint 
sigh, he fell back dead on the couch. 

{Extract from a letter from the Duchess de B., to a friend.] 

‘It was in the chapel of the chateau. It was drap- 
ed in white, and deco@ated with flowers most exquis- 
itely. I cannot now tell you of the guests—you have 
seen it all ere this in the papers. At length they came 
in; Cecile whiter than her robes, but looking peerless- 
ly—fit to bea monarch’s bride. The white of her 

ress unbroken, save by a remarkable jewel she wore 
on her breast. Her mother was near her, looking dis- 
turbed, and anxious for the ceremony to be concluded. 
It began, and the great clock of the chateau pealed 
out nine as the Bishor asked her the question, which 
if she had answered in the affirmative, would have 
made her a wife. She , looked toward the door, 
faltered—her lips moved, but no sound came. Then, 
clasping her hands over her heart; she fell before the 
— We thought. she had fainted, but no—she was 
! 

The physicians think it was disease of the heart, 

brought on by over-excitement.”’ 
_—_—_———— 


A Dream and | a Mistake. 


The Toledo Blade is responsible for a story to this 
effect:—An Irish girl ata boarding house dreamed 
that a certain ticket in a certain gift enterprise would 
draw a prize of $10,000, which was advertised. 
middle-aged gentleman boarder who heard her telling 
the dream, laughed at it, but she felt sure there was 
something in it, and finally got him to write a letter 
for her to the concern, inclosing one dollar and asking 
for the particular number of the dream. The drawing 
took place at the designated time, and the boarder dis- 
covered by the papers that the identical ticket had 
drawn the $10,000. The girl was bright and good 
looking, and so was the money. The boarder fell des- 
perately a-wooing, succeeded, and was speedily married. 
He soon delicately broached the matter of ber lottery 
venture, and discovered that, after the letter was writ- 
ten, she had taken his advice, refused to have any- 
thing to do with the matter, and tore up the letter. 
He had a wife without the currency encumbrance. 
He was something of a philosopher, however, and 
more a man. He did not desert his wife nor let her 
know his disappointment, but resolved to make the 
best of the matter. The young wife is now at an edu- 
cational institution in Michigan, receiving the polish 
deemed necessary in society, that she may move in the 
sphere of which her husband is an ornament. No- 
body is obliged to believe this story, in whole or in 
part, but it is narrated at length and circumstantially. 
One reason for doubting it may be that we have not 
heard of any one drawing $10,000 in gift enterprises 
either with tickets they had dreamed of or those they 
had not dreamed of. 


Architecture of Animal Life. 


The architecture of animal life is infinitely more 
marvelous and oftentimes more beautiful than the 
most gorgeous edifices reared by the hand of man.— 





look —on the temples and and gigantic con- 
structions of every kind, which his skill, his intelli- 
gence, and his industry have raised; on the wide- 
swelling dome, be it of stone or glass; on the graceful, 
tapering spire, boldly shooting upwards into the sky; 
on clustering colums; on ponderous arches, whose shoul- 
ders might sustain a mountain. We see stone com- 
pactly and symmetrically fitted to stone, each of its 
appointed size and in its appointed place, while the 
chisel of the scul enriches them with cunning 
workmanship, and transforms the shapeless blocks 
into elegant proportions, and puts on them the undy- 
ing impress of beauty; weaving out of stone and 
marble garlands of flowers and of all things 
lovely, such as those with which the Deity himself has 
adorned the great temple of nature—the visible world 
of his own ereation. All these are the works of rea- 


and laws which science teaches. But if we pass from 
them to the structures of the lower creation—the 
*shomes’’ made ‘‘without hands’’—we see far more 
reason for wonder in what instinct alone has tatght 
the bee and the ant, the ile and the bird, to form, 
each for its own purposes of safety and domestic com- 
fort.—Art Journal. 


The Iron Crown of Lombardy. 


This celebrated mark of dignity was presented by 

’ of the Lombards, to Agilulpe, 

Duke of Turin, on the oceassion of her marriage with 
that prince. It consists ofa golden band of about four 
fingers’ breadth, ——- chased and adorned with 
recious stones, fashioned in the form of an antique 
jadem, and fitted inside with a thin iron circlet of nar- 





ans, who conveyed it to Vienna at the time of 
of 1859. 
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J. WEBSTER & CO., Preprieters. 
NASHUA, N. H. 


Sold Wholesale and Retail by J. &.G. W. DORR and CHAS. 
K. PARTRIDGE, Augusta. 6m37 


JEWETT’S PATENT 
Artificial Legs! 
USE THE BEST. 
Manufactured at 
33 Tremont Sireet, Boston. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Soldiers supplied on their Government Order. 
Address JEWETT LEG CO, 





83 Tremont 
Also, Artificial Arms. 


UNTIES EQUALIZED! 
WIDOW®’ PENSIONS INCREASED ! 


More Bounty for Soldiers & Seamen ! 
MORE PENSION FOR WIDOWS! 


SOLDIERS AND THEIR HEIRS! 

FATHERS AND MOTHERS ! 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS ! 

WIDOWS AND ORPHANS! 

I Invite Your Attention! 
Under recent Acts of Congress, I can collect as follows : 
For Invalid Seldiers, 
Pensicns from $8 to $26 per month for life, proportionate to de- 
gree of disability. 
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Fer Dependent Fathers and Orphan Brothers, 
Pensions of $8 per month for life. 


Also for all widows an increase of pension portionate to the 
number of children. ~ 


| Also under the bill for 


EQUALIZATION OF BOUNTIES, 
| There will be $100, $200 and $300, vely for all Soidiers 
| and " to the time , and applying to those 
who did not receive the large United States Bounty. 
Claimants can apply by letter or in person. 
All letters of enquiry must contain a fee of 50 cents. 

To any one sending a statement of their case, we can tell them 
| Jast what they can obtain. 
Apply to . 
| A. H. SMALL, 
U. 8S. Military and Naval Claim Agent, 

GARDINER, MAINE. 


0-7 No charge in any case if not successful in the collection. 
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A. B. W. BULLARD’S 
IMPROVED OIL SOAP, 
FOR REMOVING 
Grease, Paint, Pitch and Varnish 
F all Goods of Durable i i 
rom of aa ae ahead of anything 


It leaves the Goods soft, and as perfect as when new, with no 
spot upon which dust can collect, as is the case with all the pre- 
parations heretofore sold for cleansing goods. 

It is Delicately Perfumed, 


and entirely free from the disagreeable odor of Benzine and all 
other resinous fluids. 


COUNTERFEITS, 


of this preparation are extant, therefore be sure and take none 
but that which has the autograph of A. B. W. BULLARD on the 


We look with astonishment—if we think while we | label. 


Manufactured by the Proprietors, 
A. B. W. BULLARD & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
General Agents, 


GEO. 0. GOODWIN & O©O., Boston, Mass. 
Oy For sale by all 3m29 
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All that have a house or barn or any kiod of » building} and 


. Just remember that if you have one of 


Joice’s Force Pumps or Engines, 


out in Portland it could have been extinguished by a small boy. 
Leek te your own Interest, and come and 
get one. 


WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO’B., 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
S4ly 39 and 40 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
ICE. 
We, the undereigned, having received the Agency for the sale o 
MESSRS. SAM’L PAGE & SON'S 
(Or Bostex,) 


ROOFING COMPOSITION 


AND 
TARRED SHEATHING FELT, 
Beg leave to inform our friends that we are prepared to supply all 
who may want <w ' ' 
A Reliable Article 


- POND & SMITH, Hardware Dealers, 
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IS A PROTECTED SOLUTION OF THE 
PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
STRIKES AF THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 
by supplying the blood with Ws vita principe, life element — 
This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in curing 


Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Boils, Nervous Affections, Chilis 
and Fevers, Humors, Loss of Constitution- 
al Vigor, Diseases of the Kidneys, and 
Bladder,and Female Complaints, 


and all diseases originating in a 
Bad State of the Blood, 


or accompanied by DEBILILITY of a Low STATE OF THE SYSTEM. 


wed by corr . are permanent, 
STRENGTH, VIGOR, and Lireioto all parts of the system 
ad tallding ap ax iron Constitution. om 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 
From the Venerable Archdeacon Sc tt, D. D. 


can but recommend to others that which has done so much for 


A Case of 20 Years Standing Cured! 
From Insley Jewett, No. 156 Avon Place, Roston. 


“T have suffered, and sometimes vate By 27 years, from 
dyspepsia. I commenced taking the Peru Syrup, and found 
immediate benefit from it. In the course of three or four weeks I 
was entirely relieved from my sufferings, and have enjoyed unin- 
terrupted health ever ; 

One of the most distinguished jurists in New England writes 
to a friend as follows : 

“T have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fully 
sustains your prediction. It has made a new ma¥ of me; infused 


any time during the last five years.” 
An Eminent Divine of Boston, says : 


“T have been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time 
past; it gives me NEW VIGOR, BUOYANCY OF SPIRITS, BLASTICITY 
or MUSCLE.” 


A Clergyman writes as follows : 


free from Alcobol in its energizing effects 
not fol tap reaction, ta are pertsaaet, to- | snow 


— attend at a Oourt of 


Myescat PERLE, 


Communion And Table Wine. 


HYGIBNIC WINE, Tonie Aromatic. 


These are two wines introduced to the people of America for 
of & Want long felt; the former a fine, be 
has been in use in the churches of Ky. 
and already adopted by some in this coun. 
wine, made from pure sherry in Which 
by ut physicians 
wines like the 
lessening drunkenness, for both are 


mperial Schoo) of 
the Commitice on 
‘ ton at their Con. 
" in Baltimore, May 1, 1806, and endors 
OT ee members with their signatures 
wherever it has been examined, the physicians have un 
hesitatingly declared that this was what they have needed. 

G r lly, in cases of a 1 } jet .} 7 a or debility 
whiskey or alcoholic solutions which are always most injurious (, 
the stomach, are used to stimulate the exhausted system. 

Co All of sedate habite—ministers, lawyers, and those wh. 
spend a great deal of vitality in brain work, require something to 
in and sustain them. Nothing is so beneficial to the sys. 
tem as HYGIENIC WINE; for while it acts as a nervine, impart. 
ing a genial glow to the blood, it leaves behind none of the bane. 

influences of preparations. 
It is recommended to ladies as a tonic which w)}) 
soothe the nerves, and impart that healthful flow to the blvog 
which they require. 

Every one may rest assured of the of all that is claimed 

its richness and 


ed by its 





above. The purity of the MUSOAT P. 
ae will testify upon trial. The eminent endorsements of tie 
HYGIENIC WINE can beseen at the office of the Importers of 
these wines in New York. 
Oy HYGIENIC WINE is the only Tonic thus endorsed, and 
& permanent place in every household throughout 
the land. ot is not intowica*ing in the least. We» 
invite all to try it to be convinced. Sold by all respectable drug 
gists and dealers. REED, CUTLER so Boston, 
General Agents ew England. 
N. B —If your druggists does not have it, show him this adver 
tisement that he may know of whom to order. ly29 


ft Ww. NORTH, JR., M. D., 

° 

PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


Office and Residence Win Stree 
Opposite the Cushnoc House * om 


| Probate Rotices, 
ENNEBEC COUNTY...m Probate Cow 


gusta, on the fourth M 
SARAH A. BA 








“as- 
iy Viz: homestead of said 

Oxapersp, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of September next, in the Maine Farm. 
er, @ newspaper printed tn Augusta, that ali persons interested may 
Probate then to be hoiden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said should not be 
> H. K. BAKER, Judge 

Attest: J. Burron, Register. 39* 


SENESwO Ay at Ee Beincesn Probate Court at 
ugueta, on londay of August, 1866. 
FRANCIS BE. WEBB, Administrator on the Estate of Samuel 
C. White, late of Winthrop, in said County, deceased, having pe- 
titioned for license to sell the real estate of said deceas- 
a8 Se of debts, &c., viz: A parcel of land lying 





“My voyage to Europe is indefiaitely postponed. dis- 
covered the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of Atlantic. 
Three botties of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me from the fangs 
of the fiend Dyspepsia.” 


Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, 
from weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy and 
happy men and women ; and invalids cannot reasonably hesi- 
tate to give it a trial. 


A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures and 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physicians, cler- 
gymen, and others, besides much other valuable and interesting 
matter, will be sent rres to apy one sending us their name and 


a4 See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP blown in the 
t 

FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont &., Boston. 
J. P. DINSMORE, 36 Dey Street, New York. 


And by all Druggists. coplyl? 





Qcnore LA. 


All Medical Men agree that IODINE is the best remedy for 
Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The difficulty 
has been to obtain a Pure Solution of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER, 





the . 
and adjoining land of Gancelo White, in said Winthrop 
Onperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
Scemuneneaael in vo ——- next, in the Maine Farw- 
. n Augusta, all persons interested ma 
attend at > Ome of Probate then to be holden 26 Auguata, oot 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
granted. 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNT WesssIn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of August, 1866. 

LOUISA DAVIS, Administratrix on the estate of Henry Davis, 
late of Albion, in said County, deceased, having petitioned for 
licenge to sell the real estate of said deceased, for the payment 
of debts, to the smount of five hundred doliars: 
Oxpexep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of September next, in the Maine Farni- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
—— if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
g . 


Attest: J. Burton, Register. 


| eg tt ay 044? SH Probate Court at 
ugusta, on ‘ourta of A et, 1866. 
_ GEORGE PILSBURY, Jr., Guardian b Fm Pilsbury, of 
Vassalborough, in said Gounty, minor, having petitioned for li- 
cense to sell the following real estate of said Ward, the 
m thed powBeedy mans All the interest of said Ward iv 
es ames deceased the reversion o 
aivinadteo or - 
OxperuD, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of September next, in the Maine Farm- 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
pao if any, why the prayer of said petition should no be 


H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Bontox, Register. aye 


ENNEBEC COUNTY cccoosin Probate Cour at 


tion should not be 
Hi. K. BAKER, Judge. 
8y* 





H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
sor 





roceeds 








Is a Pure Solution, without a solvent! Containing a full grain 
to each ounce of water. 


A mest Powerful Vitalizing Agent and Re- 
storative. 


Tt has cured and will cure Scrofu/a in all its manifold forms, 
Ulcers, Cancers, Syphilis, Salt Rheum, and it has been used 
with astonishing success in cases of Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Con- 
~ ve , Female Complaints, Heart, Liver, and Kidney Diseases. 

c., &c. 

Circulars will be sent free to any one sending their address. 

Price $1 a bottle, or 6 for $5. 

Prepared by Dr. H. ANDERS, Physician and Chemist. 
For sale by 

SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 

and by all Druggists. eoply17 


D* LAROOKAH’S 








Sarsaparilla Compound. 

For the cure of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Scrofula, Dropsy 
Neuralgia, Epilepsy, Erysipelas, Boils, Tumors, Salt Kheum, Ulce: 
and , Pain in the Stomach, Side and Bowels, 
Debility, and all complaints arising from impurities of the Blood. 

It will cure Nervous Affections and Palsey, arising from the use 
pe or hast eB, isa ayes well as an Alterative, re- 

tone system curing Dropsy and Genera; 
Debility, tending to Consumption. 

Liver Complaints and their combined symptoms, such 
as Lumbago, J. Rheumatism, Bilious Eruptions, &e. When 
caused by Scrofula this Compound is a most effectual rem- 


on, is often caused by Scrofula, 
and renders it unhealthy. Indiges- 
tion is not always caused by Sarsaparilla 


when it is, this 
Compound is a ready cure. 
Screfula is a taint or infection in the human 





diseases, power to withstand or recover 
a Scrofula taint or infection is hereditary in the 
‘ - 





iy from a low state of the constitu- 
tional health, and are much relieved and oft n cured by this pow- 


Augusta, on ae Monday of August, 1866. 

JOSEPH RK. NELSON, Guardian of Sarah M. Towle, of Win- 
throp, in said County, minor, having petitioned for license to sell 
the following real estate of said ward, the proceeds to be placed 
on interest, viz: All the interest of said Ward in the homestead 
farm of Solomon Towle, late of Winthrop, deceased : 

Oxperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of September next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 


: tae if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 


Q H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burros, Register. 39° 


ENNEBEC COUNT Y.../n Probate Court at Au- 
gusta, on the fourth Monday of August, 1866. 

JOHN L. CUTLER, Guardian of Anna W. Cutler and Zilpha 
I. Cutler, of Augusta, in said County, minors, having petitioned 
for license to sell the following real estate of said wards, the pro- 
ceeds to be placed on interest, viz: All the interest of said wards 
in a wy any part of the real estate of the late Keuel Williams, de- 
ceased ; 


Oxperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of September next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 





lcers | @ttend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 


show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
granted. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Borrox, Register. 39" 


SNNEBRC COO RTE eoakn Probate Court, at Au- 
gusta, on the fou o of August, 1866. 

A CERTAIN RUMENT porportine to the last will 
and testament of Mary A. 8. Page, late of Belgrade, in said Coun- 
ty, deceased, having been presented for probate : 

Orpsrep, That netice thereof be given three weeks successively 
| prior to the fourth Monday of September next, in the Maine Farn- 
| er, & newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested 
may attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, 
and show cause, if any, why the said instrument shoul! not be 
proved, approved and allowed, as the last will and testament of 
the said deceased H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

30" 





Attest: J. BURTON, Regieter. 


ENNEBEC COUNT Y...in Probate Court at Au- 
gusta, on the fourth Monday of August, 1866. 

Cc issioners appointed to assign to Phebe Z. Manwell, 
widow of Benjamin Manwell, late of Monmouth, in said Cvunty, 
deceased, having made return of their doings : 

Orpexep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of September next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, @ newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said return should not be acocepted 











erful remedy. 


Larookah? 
PRICE $1.00 PER ROTTLE—6 BOTTLES FOR $5.00 


KNIGHTS’ HAIR DRESSING. 


A vegetable combination of superlative excellence, for beautify- 
i aud promoting the growth of the hair. ° 


it removes dandruff, cures all diseases of the scalp, nervous head 
ache, and similar affections. Is delightful! 


KNIGHTS’ ORIENTAL HAIR RESTORER, | 
For Restoring Gray and Faded Hair to its original 


, and promoting its 
It never fails—is exquisitely \—is free from oil, aloohol, | 
and other substances injurious to the life of the hair—and is the ' 
most perfect article of its kind that has ever been made available 
to the public. 
Buy no other. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 
. E.R. Melrose, Mass. 
Sold by C. K. Partridge, Augusta; J. A. Jackson, Gardiner and 
‘ " & Co., Lewiston; W. T. Phillips & Co., 
Portland, and by all druggists and merchants everywhere. 





VANQUISHER 


DIPTHERIA, AND ALL THROAT TROUBLES. 


y its use the hair is prevented from falling off, or turning gray’ | 


and dower assigned acoording'y . H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Buxton, Register, 39" 


| ENNEBEC COUNT WVoecssss(n Probate Court, at 
| Augusta, on the fourth M of August, 1866. 
MARY A. STURTEVANT, widow of Robinson V. Sturtevant, 
late of Wayne, in said County, deceased, having presented her 
applicatiou for allowance out of the personal estate of said de- 


ceased : 
Oxperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
| prior to the fourth Monday of September next, in the Maine Farm- 
| er, a newspaper printed fn Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 





H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Borron, Register. 39° 


gy ft ay ng! —— Probate Court at 
ta,on fourth Monday af August, 1566. 
MOSES CHOATE, Guardian of Lydia Ann Church, of Augus- 
ta, in said County, minor, having presented his first account of 
Guardianship of said Ward for allowance : 

Oxpznrep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
Prior to the fourth of September next, in the Maine Farm- 
er,a —— in Augusta, thagg)! persons interested may 
attend at a of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKKER, Judge. 
39* 





Attest: J. Burros, Register. 
ENNEBEC COUNT Yecssssin Probate Court ot 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of August, 1566. 

SAMUEL TITOOMB, Administrator on the Estate of Melvin 
Cunningham, late of Augusta, in said County, deceased, having 
presented his first account of administration of the Estate of said 

deceased for allowance : ' 
Oxpenep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of September next, in the Maine Farm- 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested my 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, aud 

show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed 


H. K. BAKER, Judge, 
Attest: J. Burrow, Register. so" 


COUNT V eoseeeim Probate Court at 
py ha ‘ourth Monday of August, 1866. 











Litchfield’s External Application, 


Warranted to cure 
C LAMENESS, AND ALL LAME- 
NESS, where there is no Fracture. 


Price of each of the above, $1 per bottle. 
ou Seen a arpa gt Saas So 
tf tt) 
LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
Mrs. S. A. Atien’s Worid’s 
Hair Restorer and Dress- 











ing invigorate, strengthen 
and lengthen the hair. They 
act directly upon the roots 
of the hair, supplying re- 
quired nourishment, and 
natural color and beauty 
returns. Grey hair disap- 
pears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is the re- 
sult. Ladies and Children 
will appreciate the delight- 
ful fragrance and rich, 


Druggists. 
Depot 198 & 200 Greenwich St. N. Y. 
lyas 





LLECTING AGENCY. 
SELBING, No. 39 Court 8t., Augusta, 


accounts, &c., at rates. 








Has office at the above for the 
See Sora 
Best of given. 7 aT 


for 
said estate are requested to make immediate 


¥. BOMANS, Trosices 





Orv 
to the fourth — September next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a ne’ printed gusta, that all persons interetsed nay 
attend at a of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 


i. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Bortox, Register. 39" 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
Nou of the last will and testament of 
M D. PALMER, late of Wayne, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has under- 
bond as the law directs :—All persons, 





tto 
Jane 11, 1866, 30° G GE PALMER 


NOTICE Ye hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
nted Administrator 


A on the estate of 
BENJAMIN PaCKARD, iate of Winthrop, 
in the County of di intestate, and bas under- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: Al! persons, 
ha demands the estate of said deceased are 
the same for settlement ; and all indebted to said 





PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 


aT 
HOMAN & BADGER. 
Office wy wos Kennebec Bridge, dugust¢: 


$2.00 per Annum in Advance: 
id within 8 months, $2.50 will be charget- 


8. N. Taber, Jas. Sturgis, Warren Fulle! 








